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RANCHING IN NEW MEXICO, 1886-90 


By A. B. WADLEIGH * 


Y people had always stuck to the Atlantic Coast; my 

father’s family was from Maine, and my mother’s from 
Philadelphia. As a matter of fact I do not believe that any 
of them had ever been west of the Mississippi river; to them, 
Pittsburgh was West. From the time that I began to read, 
I preferred books about the West: travel, history and fiction. 
It happened that I went to school in Racine, Wisconsin, 
where there were sons of several of the Pioneers of the Far 
West: Paxton, whose father was a big cowman and plains- 
man; Kuykendall, whose father had been a Pony Express 
Rider. The tales I heard from them made me decide that 
when I was old enough I would follow their trail. 

When I was about sixteen years old, I heard that a friend 
of the family had decided to invest in a cow ranch in New 
Mexico; this was my chance. After much persuasion my 
mother gave her consent to my starting out. I was pretty 
strong and husky for my age and of course considered 
myself a man. What a grand time I had selecting and buying 
my outfit: blankets, flannel shirts and strong clothes, no 
khaki in those days; a forty-four Winchester rifle, a forty- 
five Colt revolver, which I afterwards traded for a forty- 
four, so that I used the same cartridges for both, with a 
good supply of ammunition and a reloading outfit. 

Early in April of 1886, I left by the way of Chicago for 
Socorro, New Mexico, a six day trip. I left Chicago at night, 


* 3213 E. Presidio Dr., Tucson, Arizona. 
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arriving at Kansas City some time the next day. From the 
first crack of dawn I had my eyes glued to the car window: 
everything was new and different; at last I was in the real 
West, the Great American Desert that I had read and 
dreamed about. 

West of Topeka the towns were small and scattering: 
Dodge City, not long past its hectic days; Garden City with 
more lots staked out than houses; here and there a sod 
house, at every stop cowboys and ranchers. Fort Lyon, one 
of the early frontier posts, could be seen among the trees. 
I am not sure whether it was abandoned or not. Early one 
morning as we neared La Junta, Pike’s Peak loomed up in 
the west, the wonderful Rockies at last. Soon we were at 
Trinidad with its Fisher’s Peak, scene of an Indian fight, 
up the grade along the Old Santa Fe Trail, past Uncle Bob 
Watson’s cabin—it was a hard climb; we had, I think, three 
locomotives; then through Raton Tunnel to Raton and New 
Mexico, on past Springer and Wagon Mound, with wonder- 
ful views of the Spanish Peaks to the north, into Las Vegas, 
where I had my first sight of Mexicans, on down to the Rio 
Pecos; to the south we could see Starvation Peak; then up a 
hard grade to the Glorieta Pass, through Apache Canyon 
down to the Rio Grande. At Albuquerque we had to change. 
This was not much of a place then, almost no houses east of 
the track and, so far as I could see, only a few stores and 
houses along Railroad Ave. on the way to Old Albuquerque. 
Early the next morning we arrived at Socorro, which was 
to be the end of my railroad journey. 

There I was met by Curwen, who was one of the partners 
in the ranch that I was headed for. He took me to the old 
Windsor Hotel run by Henry Lockhart, well known in this 
country and a fine host. Socorro was a typical New Mexican 
town. The houses were built of adobe (sundried bricks), 
with a Park or Plaza in the middle of the town, which, 
except for a few modern and ugly buildings, looks much the 
same today. There is an old church there. 

We spent several days here while I got the rest of my 
outfit. Curwen thought I had better buy a horse and saddle, 
which I did from a busted cowpuncher, the whole outfit cost- 
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ing me seventy-five dollars. The horse was a raw-boned 
buckskin, thin and hard looking, but, as I thought, he turned 
out to be a fine animal and carried me many a mile, a good 
saddle pony; fortunately for me he was too much ridden 
down to try any stunts. I was to go west to Magdalena, 
which was thirty-five miles or more. I was to ride with 
a cowboy who was going that way, but unfortunately he got 
drunk the night before, so it was go by myself or wait. 

There was what was called a well defined trail over the 
mountains, which was supposed to cut off a good many 
miles from the wagon road. I was skown a Peak alongside 
of which the trail led and was told of another landmark 
which I could see when I got to the top of the divide. 

I was a mighty proud boy the next morning when I got 
an early start on my way, Stetson hat, high heeled boots, 
chaps, a big gun in the belt around my waist, a rifle in its 
scabbard under my right leg. If there ever was a foolhardy 
tenderfoot, I was one. I had ridden horses a little on my 
Grandmother’s farm, but could hardly be called a horseman; 
nevertheless I had the nerve or perhaps the lack of sense 
to start on a thirty mile ride, over a trail which was mostly 
not there, and a rough trail it was, up the side of mountains, 
along deep canyons where a misstep would mean a drop 
of many hundred feet; it is a wonder that I ever arrived at 
my destination. I did get to the top at last and saw my 
landmark, which looked only a few miles off; by that time 
I was pretty tired and sore. I had taken with me a couple 
of sandwiches and a canteen of water which helped some. 
After a couple hours more of riding, I had then been in 
the saddle about five hours, my horse played out so I walked 
and led him. I soon found out why cowboys never like to 
walk, every step was agony, and the more I walked the 
farther off my landmark got; I was foot sore, saddle sore, 
worn out and scared, but I kept on; finally, just as it was 
getting dark, I struck a road which I hoped led to Mag- 
dalena. I had not seen a soul all day. About nine o’clock I 
staggered in. 

Curwen who had gone by train was getting worried, but 
had not started to look for me. After I had gotten some food 
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I went to bed. I thought I was sore then, but the next morn- 
ing I could not get out of my bed, every bone, every muscle 
in my body was sore; I could not take a hot bath because 
there was no such thing. I did manage to get someone to 
rub me with liniment and I finally got as far as the dining 
room. I do not want to throw any bouquets at myself, but 
I doubt whether many other kids, who had been brought 
up as I was, would ever have made the trip. If I had known 
what it was to be, I would never have tried it and no one 
with good sense would have let me try it. 

Magdalena was not much of a town to look at, probably 
a dozen or fifteen houses, including a Hotel, five or six 
saloons, a couple of small stores and the large store of 
Gross, Blackwell & Co., who were the general outfitters for 
the surrounding country. The town was the shipping and 
distributing point for an enormous country to the west, 
as large as some of the eastern states. It was tough because 
the country was tough. Nearby on the Magdalena Moun- 
tains was Kelly, a mining camp, which at that time em- 
ployed a good many men; great ore wagons pulled by sixteen 
horses or mules took the ore to the railroad at Magdalena 
and hauled supplies back. There was never much love lost 
between the miners and the cowboys, so rows were common 
between them, often ending in gun play. 

Everyone went armed. You were not dressed without a 
belt full of cartridges and a six shooter. The gun scabbard 
hung low on the right thigh, usually with the end tied down 
to allow the gun to be pulled out easily. I want to say that 
although the country was full of rustlers and bad men, I 
don’t every remember seeing such an animal as a two-gun 
man, though I do not doubt but that some carried a small 
gun in a shoulder scabbard inside of their shirts. I never 
heard of a two-gun man until the Hollywood and the Drug 
Store Cowboy came on the scene. As our outfit was a new 
one, just starting, there were several four horse teams being 
loaded with various supplies for the ranch. Curwen and a 
couple of his boys rode to the ranch, leaving me to come 
with a neighbor in a buckboard as I was still pretty well 
crippled and the ranch was forty miles from town. After 
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loading the buckboard with various articles, including a 
stray cowboy and a good supply of whiskey, we left town. 

The driver was a cowman well known in the country for 
his many escapades as well as for his team of runaway 
mules. Captain M. was a product of the early cattle days 
in Texas, a good man to his friends and a bad one to his 
enemies. Of course every cow outfit before leaving town 
loaded up with whiskey, inside and out. My companions 
were hilarious and no doubt more pleased to have a chance 
to show a tenderfoot a good time. The mules were jumping 
and pitching while we got in the wagon, then they were 
turned loose. I am sure for the first mile we never touched 
the ground, the wagon going from one side of the road to 
the other. When the team began to tire and settle down the 
Captain began to shoot at their heels, as did several cow 
punchers who were riding along side of us; all I could do was 
to look on and hold on. Every few miles all hands would 
stop and take a drink from one of the numerous bottles of 
which there seemed to be an unending supply. Notwith- 
standing our wild trip we arrived at the Durfee ranch in 
time for supper. Our final destination was about five miles 
from there up in the San Mateo Mountains, but as the big 
teams had not arrived we stayed here all night, leaving for 
our ranch early the next morning. 

These were the days of the open range, there were no 
fences anywhere. The different cow outfits bought or held 
the few wells or water holes, this gave them free range for 
miles. The cattle were branded and turned loose and often 
strayed as much as a hundred miles from home. 

Generally the ranches were known by their brand, our 
brand being C-N; our home ranch was known as the C-N 
ranch and all connected with it as the C-N outfit. The C-N 
ranch was in the north end of the San Mateo Range, in a 
wide canyon five or six miles from the plains and in a 
rolling and partly timbered country. The ranch house was 
a frame one; one large room ran the whole length of the 
building, about twenty by forty feet; there were two small 
rooms off of this in the front with a covered porch between 
them; in the back was a dining room and a small kitchen. 
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There were no beds but each man threw his bedroll on the 
floor. The windows had a sort of shield made of logs from 
the ground up to the middle of the windows, put there in 
case of an Indian attack. The house was on the trail that 
the Apaches and Navajos used going from the north to the 
south. To the north and west of us, at the mouth of the 
canyon, were the San Augustine Plains, which were rather 
oval in shape, probably one hundred and twenty-five miles 
long and fifty miles wide at the widest part, with mountains 
all around, an ideal cattle range; most of the water was in 
the mountains, the cattle ranging as far as ten miles out 
from the hills. 

Ranch life in those days was pretty primitive; no radios, 
no telephones, or automobiles; the nearest neighbors from 
thirty to fifty miles away. Being a cow ranch there was 
no milk or butter, no ice; canned milk was never seen, nor 
were fresh vegetables or fruit. In summer, unless on 
roundup, fresh meat was seldom provided. Coffee, bread 
made from sour dough, salt pork (known as sow belly) 
beans and potatoes, once in a while canned tomatoes or 
corn, with as a great treat canned fruit or syrup, was the 
regular diet. If the outfit was large enough to sport a cook, 
sometimes one had cake, so called, or pie made from dried 
fruit. If there was no cook, one of the boys acted as such, 
usually taking turns, quantity not quality was the main 
thing. The hours in summer were from before daylight often 
till after dark, in winter the force was cut down; those kept 
did odd jobs, fencing horse pastures, repairing pipe lines 
and troughs or corrals. In the outlying camps, there were 
usually two boys who rode imaginary lines, turning back 
such cattle as were drifting too far. 

There were many large cow outfits around us all the 
way to the Arizona line, among them were the 7-H-L, the 
Mule Shoe, the S-U, the H-V-T, the Wes Bruton and others. 
Just east of us was a horse ranch belonging to Al Clemins. 
Each outfit had its own watering places, but of course the 
cattle mixed at will, only being separated and thrown back 
on their own range in the summer roundup. 

When I arrived at the ranch my first job was building 
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wooden troughs for the cattle, getting large poles for the 
corral and laying pipe lines, these lines were made of 1” x 4” 
lumber with white leaded joints; we made miles of this. As 
we were a new outfit just starting we had no cattle or 
horses, except a few saddle ponies and work horses; after I 
had been working for a couple of months, we bought a herd 
of horses, about one hundred head. These horses were given 
to me to herd. Every morning I took them out of the corral, 
driving them to some place where the grass was good, seeing 
that none strayed too far away ; towards night I turned them 
back to the ranch, getting them in the corral before dark. 
This was not a hard job and I enjoyed it. I use to pick out 
what seemed to be the gentle ones to ride. But one morning 
as I was getting ready to start the boys were around the 
corral; they bantered me to ride a little black in the bunch. 
While I did not much hanker for it, I was not going to show 
that I was afraid. We got the saddle on and I tried to mount. 
Before I had hardly gotten one foot in the stirrup the pony 
began to buck and I was on the ground. The next try I got 
into the saddle, but was thrown; after five attempts I man- 
aged to stick it out. I was pretty well shaken up but I made 
up my mind that I would show that I had the nerve to stay 
with it. Of course this all furnished much amusement for the 
boys. I had only been at the ranch a few days when the teams 
and men were sent back to Magdalena for more supplies, 
leaving me alone at the ranch. I thought it fine. During the 
day a strange cowboy stopped for a while; he told me a 
lot about the Indians, who were supposed to be out on the 
warpath then, said that he had seen some Indian sign that 
day as he came along. He also told me how the Indians 
signalled to each other by imitating the cries of the birds 
and animals, such as owls and coyotes. 

I got my supper, but when it began to get dark I was 
pretty nervous. I do not suppose that I had ever been ac- 
tually alone in my life; here I was miles away from a human 
being. I heard lots of funny noises and just as I got into 
my bed, which was in the middle of the room, I heard what 
I knew must be a coyote and a weird sound they make; then 
that most mournful cry, that of a Boo Owl—was I scared, 
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I can feel it yet, how every hair on my head stood straight 
on end. I do not think that I slept any that night, every 
minute I expected to hear a shot or a war whoop. How glad 
I was when morning came and I found that I still had my 
scalp lock. I sure dreaded another night of it but just about 
dark the teams drove up so I was spared. 

About eight miles from the home ranch, in the next can- 
yon where it opened out on the plains, were a lot of big 
rocks, the place being called Point of Rocks. I had worked 
the horses out there as the grass was good and was letting 
them graze around. Just as I was sitting down to eat my 
lunch I saw a little way from the rest of the herd a couple 
of horses which I thought were wandering too far from 
the main bunch. I jumped on my horse and started after 
them. When I was about two hundred yards from some 
rocks, which stuck up, two Indians stepped out from behind 
the rocks and started shooting at me. I had not lost any 
Indians, so I rode as fast as I could to the horse herd and 
started them home on the run. When I had gotten them 
into the canyon I rode as hard as I could to the ranch for 
help, fortunately there were several boys there. We started 
back to the place where I had seen the Indians. When we 
got there we found the tracks of the two horses but the 
Indians were gone. A few days afterwards we heard that 
there had been a raid to the west and south of us, several 
ranchers having been killed. 

A short time after this Curwen, who was away, wrote to 
us that he had contracted for several hundred head of cows 
and calves, which were to be delivered at san Antonio, New 
Mexico, a town between eighty and a hundred miles from 
the ranch. The foreman, whose name was El, and who was 
an old Texas cow hand, a good cow man and a real fellow 
to work with, got the outfit together, five or six boys, about 
fifty horses, a cook or grub wagon, and a cook. It took us 
three days to get to our destination; the next day the cattle 
arrived and we started for the ranch. It took us eight or 
ten days to get home as the cows were poor and we had 
to go slowly. When we arrived at the ranch, all the cows 
and calves had to be branded with the C-N; this was hard 
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hot work. As the cattle were branded they were turned out 
on the range, but for a few days they were herded and 
driven back to the corral for salt and water until they 
were used to the range. 

It is a funny thing but cows and horses will often go 
back for long distances to the range they were raised on. 
The fact that we had bought some cattle along the Rio 
Grande, more than a hundred miles away, gave us lots of 
extra work as they kept straying back and we had to go 
after them. It was hard to work the river country where 
there were lots of small farms mostly fenced; whenever a 
cow happened to break into a fenced field there was always 
a row and damages to pay, and the Mexicans were not any 
too friendly, which made it harder. Several times at night, 
we broke open their corrals where they had our cattle 
penned and drove them to the hills; occasionally we were 
shot at, which shots we were certain to return. It got so 
that a lone cowboy was not safe in any of the Mexican 
towns. Most of the boys were Texans, who looked on the 
Mexicans as an inferior people, and they were generally 
overbearing and ready for a fight. 

After we had gotten the cattle branded and turned out, 
i was sent about five miles from the home ranch to another 
canyon to start a horse camp. First we built a2 small frame 
house near a spring. I was left there with a deaf mute for 
a partner. Our first job was to make some troughs and pipe 
water several miles down the canyon; when this job was 
finished, we cut fence posts and set them around six hun- 
dred and forty acres, quite a job for two men. Dummy and 
I got on fine, but he kept me busy at night writing on his 
little tablet as he was a great talker in this way. I began 
to get pretty good at talking with my hands. I did all the 
cooking and soon was a fair camp cook. 

All through this part of the county there was lots of 
game, bear, deer, turkey, and out on the plains and along 
the foothills there were thousands of antelope. The latter 
fed along with the cattle and were pretty tame. One day 
{ found a little antelope fawn which I roped and took back 
to the ranch with me; it soon became tame and stayea 
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around the ranch until it became grown, when one night it 
disappeared. It made a great pet but was into everything 
and was rather a nuisance. Another time I roped a turkey 
gobbler, getting it around a wing; it was a huge one weigh- 
ing more than twenty-five pounds; we had a grand dinner 
out of it. 

About the middle of the summer the outfit went to join 
a roundup, which was to work our country. On a certain 
day all concerned were to meet at a place about thirty miles 
from the ranch, on the other side of the plains and started 
from there. Our outfit consisted of a grub wagon, which 
was an ordinary springless farm wagon with a canvas cover; 
at the rear end a box was built about four feet higher than 
the wagon bed, arranged with shelves and small compart- 
ments and about three feet deep; the back was on hinges 
with a swinging leg which when let down served as a table 
on which the cook worked. The various compartments of 
the box were used to carry the grub and various eating 
and cooking utensils; between the seat and the grub box, 
heavy supplies and utensils were carried, also the bedrolls 
of the boys. 

A bedroll usually consisted of a canvas sheet or tar- 
paulin, in which were placed such bedding as the owner had, 
along with his personal effects; the tarpaulin doubled back 
so as to make a more or less rainproof bed. Each morning 
these bedrolls were rolled up and tied, then thrown into 
the wagon. The wagon, which was pulled by four horses 
was driven by the cook. On each side of the wagon bed a : 
water barrel was usually fastened and as well as innumer- 
able buckets, which were swung underneath or tied on the 
side. We had five or six riders, each one of which had his 
“string” of five to eight horses which had been assigned 
to him, none of these even the boss could ride without his 
permission. 

Far-off outfits usually send one or two boys who were 
called “Reps,” and were assigned to one of the wagons, so 
that there might be from ten to fifteen boys with each wagon 
to be cooked for. Of course all of the cooking had to be done 
on an open fire; the meat and bread were cooked in big 
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Dutch ovens, huge pots of coffee were always on the fire; 
sometimes the meat was roasted on a sort of spit over the 
coals. 

The day we arrived at the rendezvous we found that 
several of the outfits had not showed up, so we decided to 
camp and wait for them. This time was spent in various 
ways, shoeing horses and all sorts of cowboy sports, foot 
races, horse races, roping and shooting at a mark. There 
was not a really good shot in the outfit, in fact I found that 
very few cowboys really were. After all who were expected 
had arrived, the bosses elected a captain of the roundup, 
always an experienced cowman, who knew the country 
which was to be worked. He had absolute say about every- 
thing; usually the man whose range was being worked was 
sort of Chief of Staff. 

The next morning before daylight we had breakfast, 
the horses were driven up, when each rider picked out and 
saddled the horse he was going to ride. The Captain then 
designated where the next camp was to be, usually ten or 
more miles away, how far depended on the lay of the land 
and the number of cattle. Each pair or squad would ride to 
the point indicated for them, then turn and drive all the 
cattle they saw to the point of the roundup, usually getting 
in about noon. All of the cattle were then thrown into a 
herd, some of the boys holding them while the others ate 
lunch. After this the hard work began, the herd was divided, 
or cut as it is called; if it was a summer roundup, the 
cows and calves were put in one bunch, the calves being 
branded, the animals which belonged on this range were 
turned loose, those which were away from their own range 
were put into a separate herd called the “Hold.” By the 
time this was all done it was supper time, if not after dark. 
The “Hold” herd was driven to a level spot nearby and the 
cowboys divided into watches, usually each watch guarded 
the herd for two hours when they called the next watch 
to relieve them—good weather or bad, it was all the same. 

Often some small noise would scare the cattle and then 
the thing which all cowmen dreaded, a stampede, was on. 
The cattle would run for miles before they could be turned. 
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This was dangerous work, riding at top speed in the dark 
over unknown ground with a bunch of wild cattle after you; 
if your horse stumbled and threw you, you would be killed 
or at least badly hurt by the cattle who would run right 
over you. The only thing to be done was, if possible, to get 
in the lead, then by shooting, yelling or waving your coat 
or slicker, turn the leaders, so that the bunch would run in 
a circle, called milling; after a while they would quiet down 
so that they could be held till daylight. Often the whole herd 
scattered so that all the work of gathering had to be done 
over again. I remember one night, dark and stormy, when 
there was a stampede, the cattle ran straight for camp; the 
cook, who was getting breakfast, had a hard time saving 
himself ; as it was the cattle ran right through the fire where 
the cook had all his meal cooking, scattering pots and pans 
and grub all over the landscape. Only one who has been 
through a stampede, especially of a bunch of wild steers, 
knows what a wild and thrilling thing it is. 

We managed to get through this roundup without any 
great trouble and after about eight weeks’ work came back 
to our own ranch, driving such of our brand as we had 
picked up. While we were away the men who were left 
home had been riding the range, branding calves, treating 
the stock for screw worms, pulling them out of bog holes, 
keeping busy all the time. 

One day I rode up to a bog hole, where I found a poor 
old skinny cow down in the mud; throwing my rope over 
her horns I pulled her out with my pony. I had trouble in 
getting my rope off of her so I got down off of the pony, 
thinking that the cow was too weak to bother me, but when 
I got the rope off of her horns she started after me. I was 
some little distance from my horse, which was standing 
with his bridle reins down. The only way I could keep from 
getting hooked was to grab the cow’s tail, she being too 
weak to throw me off, so there we went round and round in 
a circle. It was a question which of us was the most played 
out. I managed to work her over near my horse; giving her 
a pull which threw her on her haunches, I was able to get 
on the horse. The old lady took after us and it was only 
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by a hard ride that I was able to keep the horse from being 
gored. 

Late that fall, three of us were sent to look after any 
cattle that had drifted back to the Rio Grande. We went to 
San Marcial and worked from there north, having lots of 
fun but much trouble with the Mexicans. At one place we 
found several of our cows and calves hidden out in an old 
adobe, some had their brands burned over; of course we 
took them. Soon about a dozen Mexicans came after us 
shooting as they came, so we had to shoot our way out; no 
one was hurt and we got the cattle away but we thought 
it best to keep on going to our own range. I afterwards 
found out that the Mexicans had sworn out warrants against 
us and if we had been caught there would have been serious 
trouble. 

All during this spring and summer there were numerous 
Indian rumors. It was reported that a number of Navajos, 
who were to the north of us, had broken out and were steal- 
ing horses and cattle and killing ranchers; also to the south- 
west the Apaches were raiding and killing some people. We 
were never troubled with them but we were always on the 
lookout. 

One day one of the neighbors and I started to town in 
a buckboard; as we crossed the north end of the plain we 
saw what be believed to be a bunch of Indians coming from 
the north who were evidently trying to head us off. We 
naturally thought that our time had come, but we were well 
armed and resolved to sell our lives as dearly as possible, 
My partner, who was an old plainsman, told me to drive 
as fast as I could and he would do the shooting. We hoped 
to reach the timber before they could get to us. Believe me 
those mules of ours made time but as we swung down a 
draw we saw the Indians ahead of us on both sides of the 
road; there was no use trying to go farther, so we pulled 
to one side where there were a few rocks and got behind 
the wagon. Soon the Indians saw us and started towards 
us on the run; just as we were about to shoot, the bunch 
stopped and one of them rode ahead holding up his right 
hand. This is the peace sign, so we waited until he came 
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up; he said that they were a bunch of scouts, and I could 
see that he had on a uniform. We were certainly relieved 
and such a laugh as the Indians gave us; soon after a squad 
of cavalry with a lieutenant in command rode up. We were 
pretty badly scared for if they had been hostiles we would 
not have had a chance in the world. This was the last time 
I ever saw any Indians in this section. 

When winter came the force was cut down, so I decided 
that I would camp for the winter at a place back up in 
the mountains, where I could get some hunting as well as 
to see just how it went to camp off by myself. The spot which 
I had picked out had an old log house on it in fair repair; 
there was a fine big fireplace in it, which was an attraction. 
All of this together with a good spring close by made it 
an ideal place. I took a trip to town where I laid in a stock 
of grub and ammunition, enough to last me for several 
months, as I might get snowed in and could not tell when I 
would have another chance to get any. I had a collie dog 
and a little roan pony called Babe who was a great pet. I 
had bought a little supply of feed for him. At night I turned 
him loose with a bell on; early in the morning, too early 
sometimes, he would come to the door, shake his head so 
that the bell would ring and keep this up until I came out 
and fed him. The horse and dog were great friends and 
they were great company for me. Before very long con- 
siderable snow fell and it got pretty cold, but I did not 
mind that as I had laid in a good supply of wood. I was in 
a fine game country, I could get a deer at any time, with an 
occasional turkey and one bear. 

I was well up in the San Mateo Mountains about half 
way up the slope, near the head of one of the canyons; back 
of me over the divide was a beautiful canyon, called Water 
Canyon, which ran for miles through the center of the range. 
It had running water and sometimes opened out into large 
meadows; there were plenty of trees, big pines, firs, spruce, 
mountain ash, and quaking aspen. Up where I was, in fact 
for miles below, there were no ranches and the country was 
wild and beautiful, full of wild cattle as well as all sorts 
of game. This would have been an ideal spot for a summer 
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camp but it was a hard climb to get into the canyon:-and 
just as hard to get out, there was not even a trail. I often 
wanted to follow down to the mouth of‘ this canyon but 
never had a chance. At times I got lonesome, for weeks at 
a time I did not see a soul, but with plenty to eat and plenty 
to read I managed to stick it out for three or four months. 
I was now getting to be a pretty good cook, so when I 
got back to the outfit I was given the job of cook. As soon 
as the grass was good enough we started out on a roundup 
with me installed as cook on the grub wagon; it was a hard 
job. We did have a little excitement on this trip. We had 
camped one night near Magdalena; this meant that three 
or four dozen cowboys rode into town to see just how good 
a time they could have. As we had some pretty hard char- 
acters in the bunch, several having been members of Billy 
the Kids gang (the Detrick Brothers) there was consider- 
able drinking and rough stuff. A bunch of us were in a 
saloon and gambling house when one of the boys got into 
a row with a barkeeper. After some words, which I did not 
hear, the barkeeper reached for his gun and shot the other 
man, who in turn shot him, both of them falling dead. At 
this several of the cowboys pulled their guns and a general 
fight was on between them and the gamblers. The crowd I 
was with ran out and got on our horses; some of the saloon 
men followed us out and started shooting at us, which shots 
you may be sure we returned, so bullets were coming pretty 
thick and fast, but none of our bunch was hit; the net result 
of the fight was three men dead and a couple more wounded. 
The next night the whole outfit rode into town and gave 
the proprietor of the saloon the choice of leaving town or 
getting hung; he chose the former, but I always thought it 
was a pity we gave him any choice as he was a bad man and 
better out of the way. This sort of row was not unusual in 
the towns when drinking and gambling was going on. 
About the time that we got back to the ranch, the other 
partner had come out from Philadelphia with a new wife; 
of course this caused considerable excitement as women were 
a scarce article around a cow ranch in those days. Every- 
thing was cleaned up and we were all on our best behavior. 
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The house was washed out, beds brought from town, also 
a woman cook, who did not last long, so much to my disgust 
I got the job. 

We drove up a couple of cows to milk; both were wild 
range cows that never had been milked and of course ob- 
jected very seriously. It was necessary to tie their heads to 
the fence, then by taking a small bucket in one hand, put- 
ting your head against the cows flank to keep her from 
kicking, using the other hand to milk, if you had luck you 
would get a couple of pints of milk. The pail was just as 
apt to get kicked and the milk spilled as not. It was con- 
sidered quite a spectacle to watch the performance and 
the milker was given plenty of good advice as to the proper 
method. The doctor’s wife thought all of this a very cruel 
and unnecessary performance and was sure she knew a 
better way. 

One morning I saw her going out to the corral with a 
bucket and some sort of a small three-legged stool, which she 
had persuaded one of the boys to make. I was mean enough 
to say nothing as I had gotten all the blame for not getting 
more milk and treating the cows badly. Of course she picked 
out the worst cow to begin on; after much soothing talk and 
considerable effort she put the stool on the wrong side of 
the cow, sat down and started to milk, then things began 
to happen; the cow gave a bawl, struck out with a hind foot 
and there was a mixture of lady, bucket and stool scattered 
around the corral. Fortunately the lady was not seriously 
injured but never again were there any more remarks made 
about my method of milking. 

Early in the summer my cousin Walter, with whom I 
had originally hoped to come west, but who had gotten 
a year’s start on me, came down for a visit. Walter had taken 
up some land near Glorieta, about fifteen miles east of Santa 
Fe. His ranch was up in the mountains twenty-two miles by 
road from Glorieta. I was getting a little dissatisfied with 
things where I was, so I decided to go back with Walter and 
if after looking things over liked it better to throw in with 
him. I liked the country very much and after going into 
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the matter decided that it would be to my interest to move 
up with Walter, a decision I never regretted. 

Walter was one of the finest men I ever knew, simple 
minded, clean and as straight as a string. I had managed by 
this time to get together a few head of cattle and I think 
four horses, so Walter and I drove down from Glorieta with 
his team prepared to drive my stock up to his place, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles. The roads were bad and what 
was much worse a good deal of the distance was through 
the Mexican settlements along the Rio Grande. We got an 
early start from the C-N and drove about fifteen miles the 
first day. One of us drove the team, usually with the spare 
horses tied on behind the wagon, the other drove the cattle. 

The second night we camped along side of a deep canyon, 
through which the Rio Salado ran, starting down into the 
canyon the next morning. As it was about the end of the 
rainy season we had to look out for storms which we could 
see all around us. We managed to get through the canyon; 
it was hard work getting the wagon through as <here was 
not much road and what there was, was badly washed. The 
river had cut through solid rock for a distance of about five 
miles, very narrow, with walls several hundred feet high. 
We had to cross the stream a good many times and in some 
cases had to pull the wagon with a saddle horse as well as 
the team. Just after we had gotten to where the canyon 
widened out, we heard a terrible roaring back of us. Look- 
ing up the canyon we could see an immense wall of water 
mixed with trees etc. coming down. We lost no time in 
getting onto high ground. If we had been fifteen minutes 
later we would have lost all we had and probably our lives. 
There had evidently been a cloudburst back up in the moun- 
tains. We drove a few miles further, then made a dry camp. 

At night we would each take a six hour turn watching 
the cattle, but they were usually pretty quiet, though I have 
seen a herd of cattle just as tired stampede at the yelp of 
a coyote, or some other unusual noise, and run for miles. 
The next drive took us to the Rio Grande. We were only 
fortunate enough on one occasion to find a place where we 
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could pen our stock over night, but the rest of the nights 
we had to stand guard. All the way up the river, which we 
followed as far as the Indian town of Isleta, we had plenty 
of trouble keeping the cattle out of Mexican corn fields, as 
their fences never were much good to keep the cattle out. 
One night we camped just below Isleta, where Walter and 
I were both taken sick from eating too many grapes and 
melons. The next morning, we had a lot of trouble getting 
the cattle together as both of us had been too sick to care 
much where they went. At noon we reached the place where 
we had to ford the river, this was a hard job; however, all 
the Indians in the pueblo helped us so we finally got across. 
Now we left the river and struck out for Tijeras canyon, 
which runs between the Sandia (watermelon) and the 
Manzano (apple tree) Mountains. After we had gone through 
the then thriving mining camp of San Pedro, we struck the 
plains east of the mountains, making as nearly as we could 
a beeline for Glorieta, about fifty miles away. From now on 
things went fine except that when we struck the timber 
we lost our way, this made us lose one day. 

After two days’ rest in Glorieta we started for the ranch, 


glad indeed to have our trip over. It was a hard task for two 
men. 


Walter’s ranch was right up in the mountains, the eleva- 
tion being over six thousand feet; a little stream, Bull Creek, 
ran through the ranch so we had plenty of water. The ranch 
house was up a little side canyon, where there was a fine 
spring. Here Walter had built two log cabins, these joined 
with a roof making a porch. All of our neighbors were Mexi- 
cans who were a tough lot, belonging to the Order of Peni- 
tentes, who thought if they beat themselves on Good Friday 
they could do any devilment they wanted to during the rest 
of the year. The country was rough; near the house were 
many scrub oak trees, but up the canyon was plenty of big 
timber. Game was plentiful and we nearly always had fresh 
meat. One morning, as I was going down the trail from the 
house to the spring, I heard a noise on the side of the moun- 
tain just above me; there I saw, not over a hundred feet 
away, a bear who was also going for water. He saw me 
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about the same time that I saw him but by the time I had 
gone to the house for a gun he was out of sight. I did not 
care much for the site of the house and the country was 
almost too rough for cattle but we managed to get along. 

About this time, several Texas families moved in, about 
seven miles west of us. After several visits back and forth, 
I decided to move over and work for one of them, helping 
to clear land and build a house. The ranch I went to was 
along the side of a pretty little park of about fifty acres 
right along side of a grove of quaken aspen, a beautiful spot. 
The elevation was a little over ten thousand feet, with a fine 
spring of the coldest water I ever drank right in front of 
the house. The Texan had a large family. I think it was 
fourteen children (the oldest girl about seventeen years old) 
including two pair of twins. The man was a typical mover, 
never satisfied, always looking for a better location. We 
built a good two room log house and fenced several acres for 
planting barley and potatoes. 

To us who have all the conveniences and amusements of 
the present day it is hard to understand or believe how these 
pioneers lived. Turner and his wife, with their bunch of 
children, along with another hired man and myself, all lived 
in the little log house; the main part was about twenty feet 
square with a small lean-to kitchen and a sort of attic over 
the main room; the men and boys slept upstairs over the 
main room, the old man and Mrs. Turner with the girls and 
small children siept below. 

Mrs. Turner, who was about forty-five years old, con- 
sidering the hardships she had gone through, was a fine 
looking woman, kind to everyone and gentle with the chil- 
dren. The food, such as it was, was clean and well cooked, 
the house was kept as clean as was possible. Turner him- 
self looked the typical frontiersman, over six feet tall and 
well proportioned, with a long white beard. When he spoke 
everyone jumped but at the same time he was fair and a good 
man to work for and live with. 

The family had been born and raised in eastern Texas, 
Turner as a boy having fought in the Civil War. Ail of them 
could read and write although I do not believe that any of 
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the children had ever been to school. They belonged to the 
Christian Church. Every night the old man read a chapter 
of the Bible. They were against dancing and cards and were 
honorable in their dealings except that the old man would 
try to get the best of you in a horse trade. I never saw liquor 
around the place, though when the old man went to town 
he generally liquored up like the rest of us. 

There was nothing in the way of amusement. We went 
to bed as soon as it was dark and got up before daylight. 
Turner had a pack of bear dogs, so we went on several bear 
hunts. One day I was fortunate enough to get a grizzly, 
which the dogs had treed. We lived on game, potatoes, beans 
and coffee. The bread we had was made from sour dough 
and the coffee more to be recommended for its strength than 
flavor. 

As soon as spring came Turner’s feet began itching, 
he had heard of a better place further on and decided that 
he would pull out. He wanted me to go with them, but I 
traded a couple of horses and some cows for the place and 
decided to stay. In a few days we packed them in their 
wagons, prairie schooners, and started them off. I went 
with them for a day or two to help get their stock out of the 
mountains. That was the last I ever saw or heard of them. 

During the time that I was away, Walter had bought the 
old Pigeon ranch at Glorieta. This place was along the Old 
Santa Fe Trail. On it was a big adobe house about a hundred 
feet long with two wings of fifty or more feet, with a high 
adobe wall and stables in the rear. In the middle of the 
buildings was a patio in which were several trees; this had 
a porch on the three sides after the Mexican manner. Along 
the front of the house was a wide porch on the road. In the 
early days this had been a stage station and was the scene 
of many battles both with the Indians (Apache) and with 
the outlaws. It also had a bad name as being the rendezvous 
of gamblers and other tough characters; many a man was 
killed for what he had and his body thrown out in the moun- 
tains. Right in front of the house the battle of Glorieta was 
fought between the Colorado troops and the Texans, which 
the former won. I have picked up many Minnie balls and 
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small solid shot as well as stone arrowheads on the field. 

Walter had gotten mixed up with a Mexican girl and ran 
away with her, bringing her here; this meant more trouble 
as the girl’s people were a bad lot. He sent word for me 
to come and help him out as they had threatened to kill him, 
so I spent several months there. We built another house off 
the road and did some fencing and plowing. We had a lot 
of trouble with the Mexicans at this time and always had 
to be on the lookout for them. One morning I heard the 
woman scream and found that two men were trying to take 
her off. I grabbed my rifle which was alongside of the door, 
but was afraid to shoot for fear of hitting the woman; 
however I did take one shot to the side which made the men 
drop her, and jumping on their horses they rode off. I took 
a couple of shots at them not particularly trying to hit them. 
Another time I had two shots fired at me from behind a tree. 
On the whole it was not particularly pleasant never to know 
when a shot might hit me. During all this time I had been 
anxious to get back to my ranch, so when Walter finally 
made peace with the Mexicans, I went back. 

The country around my ranch is the most beautiful 
mountain scenery I have ever seen. Every canyon has run- 
ning water, sometimes a quite large stream; the largest one, 
the Rio Pecos was about two miles from my house. The 
streams were all full of trout. Way up to the north were the 
Truchas Peaks, nearly fourteen thousand feet above sea 
level, with their tops always covered with snow. Along the 
canyons and streams were numerous wide places most of 
which were settled by a very mixed lot of people. 

Over the other side of the divide from me was Cow 
Creek; here an Englishman had what he called a Ranch 
School. For a good round sum per annum, he would take 
young Englishmen and teach them cattle ranching. As a 
matter of fact, he had only three or four milch cows and 
a half a dozen horses, but he made the boys do all the work 
and he certainly worked them hard. The man was disagree- 
able and did not want visitors, so I never went there but 
once. He had a pretty place, five or six log houses, flower 
and vegetable gardens and everything to make him and his 
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wife comfortable. The students did not fare so well and 
were not allowed off the place. 

One of them, a boy named Lee, used to sneak off and 
come to my ranch whenever he could. He was very anxious 
to go into partnership with me, telling me that he soon would 
be twenty-one and would come into a lot of money. He 
finally did leave the school and came to live with me but 
the money never came and I found cut that all he wanted 
was free board, so I ran him off. He was a typical remittance 
man, lazy and worthless; his people were glad to make him 
a small remittance each month to keep him out of England. 
As soon as he got his money he would go to town and stay 
drunk as long as it lasted. 

I kept busy all fall and up to Christmas, making fence, 
hunting and so forth. As I lived some twenty-five miles from 
the post office, about once a month I used to ride in after 
the mail. The postmaster at that time was a Catholic priest, 
a pretty good Frenchman; he always insisted that I spend 
the night, which I was glad to do as the old fellow had a 
housekeeper who was a fine cook, then there was always 
plenty of good wine and brandy to drink. It was pleasant 
to have a chance to talk to an educated man once in a while. 

Down below the ranch on the Pecos River there was a 
small sawmill, so I got a job for a while hauling lumber 
to the railroad, twenty-two miles away. We would go down 
one day and back the next, but the weather got so bad that 
we had to quit, 

While I was away my house was broken into and all my 
grub stolen, this happened several times. Once when I came 
home, tired and hungry, I found that I had been cleaned 
out. The custom of the country was, that if you went to a 
man’s place and no one was home to go in and help yourself, 
spending the night if you wanted to; the only thing you 
were supposed to do was to clean up and leave as much wood 
cut as you had used. Several times when I was on the C-N 
ranch I have gotten back and found the house occupied. I 
had a suspicion that the man who was robbing me was a 
Russian who lived on the other side of the mountain. 

One day I rode over there and took particular pains to 
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tell the man I was leaving in the morning for Santa Fe, that 
I had just gotten in a supply of grub and I hoped that 
no one would break in my house. The next morning I rode 
down the trail towards the river, then back tracked into a lot 
of burned timber that was in front of the house, there I 
hid. Sure enough I had not been there more than an hour 
when the Russian rode up, looked around, saw that my 
saddle was gone and that my tracks went down the hill; 
then he took a hammer and started to break the padlock 
on the door. I took a good aim with my rifle and let go. I 
hit the padlock and Mr. Russian took to the woods. I never 
saw him around again nor did I have any more trouble with 
thieves. 

As a great treat, once in a while I would ride into Santa 
Fe, which was a long day’s ride. I was able to get a little 
insight into the old Army life, for at this time the Tenth 
U. 8S. Infantry was stationed at what was called Fort Marcy, 
though the barracks were in the middle of the town. This 
was the headquarters of the regiment, which meant that 
the band and three of four companies were here. All of this 
made some social life and as I had met some of the officers 
and their families I enjoyed going there. The band played in 
the plaza every night and there were numerous parties and 
dances. At one time I thought very seriously of enlisting and 
working for a commission but my friends among the officers 
persuaded me against it. Many of these men were later killed 
in Cuba, at San Juan Hill. On one of my trips I met some 
cousins from Pennsylvania who were on their way to Cali- 
fornia; they were in a private car and I spent several 
pleasant days with them. 

I was much surprised to be asked by the people who ran 
the sawmill if I would take charge of the school at the mill; 
there were some seven or eight children from six to sixteen 
years old. I had never tried anything of the kind but as I 
seemed to be about the only one in the neighborhood who 
had any schooling, I agreed to try it. I stuck at this for a 
couple of months and seemed to be fairly successful, but I 
could not stand being indoors. Returning to my ranch, as it 
was getting towards winter, I spent my time fencing, cut- 
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ting fire wood and breaking ground, which I did with two 
yoke of oxen, becoming quite an expert Bull Whacker. 

One day I started down to the mill, about two miles, 
to see if there was any mail. While there I met a very 
pleasant man and wife who had just settled a few miles up 
the river, they having come out from Chicago a short time 
before. The man, Captain Bill, was formerly a board of trade 
man who had come out for his health. They had a comfort- 
able home just up from the river in a big open space; right 
back of the house, in fact nearly all around it, were big pine 
and spruce trees. These people asked me to stay to supper 
which I was glad to do. We had a fine talk and I found they 
knew some people that I did in Chicago. During the after- 
noon the clouds had begun to gather and about the time I 
was starting home it began to snow. It did not take much 
urging for me to agree to spend the night. It snowed that 
night and for three days; when I did try to get home I found 
that it could not be done, so I stayed on, in fact I never left 
them for five years, and fine friends they were. Bill and I 
did a lot of work around the place. 

One of the things we did was to make a toboggan slide 
down the mountain side back of the house; it was some slide. 
We made our toboggans out of thin strips of wood with 
barrel staves for the front end. It was about six weeks 
before I was able to get to my place as we had to cross two 
pretty deep canyons and there was not much of a trail. It 
took Bill and me six hours to go the two miles, beating a 
trail through the snow for the horses, in some places the 
snow was five feet or over. We packed what grub etc., I 
had and I never went back there to live. 

Early in the new year some people opened up an iron 
mine near Glorieta, so Bill and I took a couple of teams 
down there and hauled ore from the mine to the railroad 
about six miles. While we were working there we took a 
commission to hunt coal and iron for this company. We 
started out with a buckboard and two mules and a couple 
of saddle horses tied on behind, our bedding and camp outfit 
being piled back of the seat. Before we got home, which was 
about three months later, we had gone over the greater part 
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of the Territory of New Mexico and traveled more than a 
thousand miles. Wherever we could hear of any coal or iron 
we would go there, look it over; if it was any good we would 
locate or option it. We found some iron properties near 
Santa Rita which we took an option on and which our em- 
ployers worked for a good many years and so far as I know 
still own. 

This was a great trip, we had many adventures but no 
serious troubles. An average day was about like this: we 
got up at daybreak, one of us would tend to the horses and 
mules; we kept one of these tied up and turned the others 
loose, hobbled, that is unless there was no feed around. 
Sometimes they would stray for some distance and in one 
or two instances we lost a day hunting for them, but we 
were fortunate not to lose an animal on the trip. The other 
man would build a fire and get breakfast; this as a rule con- 
sisted of coffee, bacon and eggs, if we had them, or perhaps 
fresh meat when we could get it, along with biscuits cooked 
in a Dutch oven. We usually tried to cook enough to last 
the day so that we would not have to waste time for lunch. 
As a rule we were on our way by sunup. 

Generally the roads were only trails; sometimes we 
would strike a bee line and make our own road, often we 
would come to a deep wash and have to pick and shovel our 
way over. Only once did we have to turn back. As a rule 
we took a good hour at noon to rest the team. Unless we 
were making a town or ranch we would make camp fairly 
early so that we could cook and take care of the stock and 
get supper over before dark; thirty miles a day was our 
usual day’s drive. We had a water keg in the buckboard as 
often we would have to make a dry camp. If we struck a 
town we usually stayed a couple of days to find out all we 
could about the country. 

While we were on this trip, we located for ourselves some 
coal lands about thirty miles south of Santa Fe, known now 
as the Hagen Coal Fields. While these claims were open for 
location there was a tough old nut who claimed them and 
threatened to kill anyone who located on them, this made it 
necessary for us to keep a pretty close watch. One of us 
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would go down the shaft or in the tunnel, while the other 
stood watch with a gun. After we had finished the necessary 
location work, we started one day for Santa Fe to have our 
papers made out at the land office. 

At the present time with autos and fine roads this would 
be an hour’s drive. We started out early one morning ex- 
pecting to be in Santa Fe before dark. All the way along 
we were talking about what a fine supper we would have, 
for we had been on short rations. We could see Santa Fe 
ahead for miles, but our team was getting slower and slower, 
dark found us some miles from town, we could not get the 
team off a slow walk. We had no grub or water, but knowing 
we could not make it, we pulled off to one side of the road, 
tied the team to the wagon and made our bed along side. 
Neither one said a word, we were tired and hungry and 
both ready to fight at a word, the only time that Bill and 
I ever came near a quarrel. We were off before day the next 
morning and on our way, arriving in town about seven 
o’clock, tired, dirty and hungry. As soon as we had put the 
team up we first got a good drink and then what a breakfast 
we did eat. 

After a struggle for money, we at last got the mine 
opened up and started to ship coal; it was good coal and had 
a ready sale in Albuquerque. Will did the selling and outside 
work and I looked after the mine. We had a thirteen mile 
haul to the railroad station which added much to our costs. 
Walter and his wife soon joined us and he put his teams 
to work. Everything went along fine for a couple of months, 
but there was a large fly in the ointment. The Santa Fe 
Railroad had their own mines in Trinidad and we were 
cutting into their market. We could never get cars when 
we wanted them, then to make matters worse, the siding 
where we loaded was over a mile long. When they did put 
a car in, it was set at the farthest end of the siding, which 
meant a mile more of a pull for the teams through heavy 
sand. We could not make deliveries to our customers when 
we promised and soon our sales dropped. We were always 
short of money as we had no working capital. 

We were working about a dozen men at the mine. I was 
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storekeeper, hoist man, blacksmith and about everything 
else. There were several Irishmen in the crew, a hard lot, 
especially one known as Big Jim who was over six feet tall 
and weighed around two hundred pounds, a trouble maker 
and always kicking. We were much behind in our pay, so one 
day the bunch struck. I was in the commissary and saw them 
coming. I was all alone; as Walter, the only man I could 
depend on, was hauling coal to the railroad, things looked 
pretty black for me. The men, six or eight of them, came 
into the store and demanded their pay at once. I had no 
money, so tried to put them off. They made a lot of threats. 
Finally Big Jim started for me. I was behind the counter. 
I knew it was a case of my life or theirs, so when the man 
started for me I reached behind the counter for a pick 
handle I kept there for emergencies, and hit him over the 
head with it; he dropped, dead to the world, then I pulled 
my gun and said that I would kill the first man who came 
towards me. They evidently thought I meant it for they left. 

A short time after one of them came and asked me if I 
would haul them and their stuff to the railroad and send 
them their money when I could. This I did with much 
pleasure. Big Jim slowly came to, “‘Who hit me?” he asked. 
I did and if you try to start anything more I will do it again. 
He said, ““You sure have a punch and I will bother you no 
more.” I bandaged him up and gave him a drink, he went 
to his cabin and slept all day. Just before dark he came to 
me and said he was sorry and that I was his friend. I had 
to shut the mine down, but Big Jim stayed until I had to 
drive him away as I was getting short of food; after he 
left I was alone. 

We had a fair stock in the store so I started trading with 
the Indians, there being two pueblos along the river near us. 
I made a deal with a storekeeper in Wallace to furnish me 
with such articles as I might need. I traded for wheat and 
hides mostly, the Indians taking sugar, coffee, lard and 
bright calicos for their part. In the course of the summer I 
collected a carload of wheat and many hides. Almost my 
only visitors were the Indians, most of whom came from 
San Felipe pueblo. I found them all honest with the excep- 
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tion of two or three of the younger ones who had been 
educated at the Indian schools. 

I often visited the Chief and he wanted to adopt me into 
the tribe, but I did not care much for that. While I was 
here Cap’s father and mother, who had settled some sixty 
miles to the south of us, wrote that there was to be a grand 
dance at their place and wanted us to come. Will, who was 
then in Albuquerque, was to drive over and I was to ride 
down. I started before day so as to get there as I knew of 
no place where I could stop for the night, and I believed I 
could make it in one day, having a good strong horse. I 
rode a steady gait, some of the way over a rough country 
with no road or trail. It was after dark when I got to the 
place, but I was so worn out that I had to be lifted off the 
horse; nevertheless I danced all night and took a girl out 
for a ride the next morning. 

Finally we had to give the mine up and I went to work 
for the A. & P. R. R. at Albuquerque, spending my time at 
work and play about as other young men did in those days. 

I look back to these days with the greatest pleasure and 
am proud of the fact that, in a small way at least, I helped 
to build up the country. I never expect to get again a thrill 
or the same enjoyment like those of the old days. The Cow- 
man, the Miner and the Hunter were all my tutors and 
much of the real things of life I learned from them. I am 
glad that I was there soon enough to have seen the Great 
Southwest when men were men and the incentive to do and 
see were not softened, when travel was not easy and when 
life was hard. I enjoy the modern comforts, but not for 
much would I miss the satisfaction that I feel when I think 
of the days gone by, with their primitive pleasures, their 
hardships and above all their joy of living. 





THE ROUGH RIDERS 
By ROYAL A. PRENTICE 


(Concluded) 


The Cuban Campaign 


On the morning of June 22nd, 1898, we awoke to find 
ourselves close in shore, possibly a mile or a mile and a half 
away. Extending out from the shore was a large iron pier 
from which iron ore had formerly been loaded. Soon we 
gathered our equipment consisting of a blanket rolled in a 
half shelter tent, topped with a rubber poncho, with rations 
rolled in the blanket, but I don’t recall any item of food 
that we carried. We had our leather sword belts to which 
were attached mess kits, quart cup and canteen in addition 
to our sabers; over all we buckled our cartridge belts filled 
with cartridges to which our .45 caliber six shooters were 
holstered. Our carbines were carried in our hands. With this 
load we crawled down the companion way and into small 
boats which were rowed ashore, although some were towed 
by small launches. 

Before leaving the transport the Cruiser New York ran 
in close to the shore and thoroughly shelled it, especially the 
top of a high hill commanding the beach. On top of this hill 
there was supposed to be a block house, but after the shelling 
there was no block house to be seen, in fact the entire top of 
the hill appeared to have been blown away, and we could 
see the figures of men scurrying away from that vicinity 
into the underbrush. There was no attempt made to prevent 
our landing. 

Upon reaching a wharf at the beach it was necessary to 
jump from the boat onto the wharf while the boat was rising 
and falling with the breakers a distance of six or eight feet. 
We would wait until the boat reached the top of a wave, 
then make a jump for the wharf where we all safely landed; 
why none of us missed the jump is a miracle, in fact one 
boatload of negro soldiers capsized and one trooper was 
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drowned. We marched up the beach and after our long 
confinement on shipboard the camp at Baiquiri seemed very 
attractive and we immediately began making a permanent 
camp where a pleasant vacation could be spent, but we 
overlooked one detail for we forgot to ask the Colonel 
what he thought about the idea, and early the next afternoon 
we were ordered to break camp preparatory to move up the 
coast. 

After landing, while looking around, Hugh and I captured 
a scraggly old hen and located some sweet bell peppers, so we 
had chicken soup for supper, the chicken meat itself was 
too tough to chew. That night I was awakened by a heavy 
body moving over me; I held my breath and Hugh, sensing 
something wrong, asked me what was the trouble? At that 
time the weight lifted and I told him a snake at least thirty 
feet long had just crawled over me. He started to laugh it 
off, but just then the thing started over him and with a yell 
that aroused the camp we both went into the air. Lighted 
matches convinced us that a prowling land crab has caused 
the disturbance. 

Leaving camp the next day, picks and shovels for trench- 
ing tools were issued and distributed, one each to every four 
men. In our blanket rolls we packed our extra clothing, 
razors, and items of that kind; and an item that I overlooked 
mentioning previously was a haversack in which we stored 
such canned goods as we could get hold of, together with a 
supply of hardtack, and in addition I carried a 4 x 5 East- 
man box camera. Most of us knew the value of a tin can to 
be used in cooking and soon every trooper had a can with a 
wire bail fastened somewhere on his load. All in all we must 
have made a ludicrous appearance. 

Finally we started on what later turned out to be a 
forced march for twenty-five miles over mountain trails to 
Siboney. We were supposed to rest ten minutes in every 
hour, but towards the end of the march it seemed the hours 
grew longer and the rest periods were non-existent. Of 
course, we were in no physical condition for such a march 
and it was not long before the men began to discard pieces 
of equipment of which the first were the picks and shovels; 
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but lightening the load helped but little in relieving the 
excruciating pain in our legs as we stumbled forward. We 
arrived at Siboney about dark. 

My bunky Hugh Wright was put on duty as Sergeant 
of the Guard and knowing that he was as worn out as 
myself I decided to prepare a hot meal for both. We had been 
issued unroasted green coffee in the berry and we had to 
roast the coffee in our mess plates and then grind it in our 
cups with the butts of our carbines; the resulting brew was 
nothing to brag about. I had located some cornmeal and a 
small piece of salt pork and out of these attempted to bake 
a hoecake, but just as the cakes were placed on the fire a 
regular cloudburst of rain struck us, putting out the fire and 
changing the hoecakes into uncooked mush. Needless to say, 
the dinner was a failure. 

After the landing and until the fighting was over at 
San Juan Hill we did not put up our shelter tents, but 
simply laid down our ponchos and then rolled up in our 
blankets in the water and mud and slept the sleep of the 
just. We had been issued hammocks some place along the 
line, but we did not use them in Cuba, nor do I remember 
packing one, nevertheless upon discharge I found a canvas 
hammock in my equipment. 

Refreshed by a night’s sleep we were all up before day- 
light the next morning and eager for the day’s adventure. 
The grapevine reported that the Spaniards were close by 
and that we would see some fighting. In reconnoitering near 
the camp séme of the men had located a hogshead of rum 
and upon reporting the find we moved over in a body and 
filled our canteens, only to find out later that we had made 
a terrible mistake for the extreme heat created a terrific 
thirst which the fiery rum would not alleviate, and the first 
call of every wounded man was for water, of which we had 
not a drop; the result was that from that time on to the 
surrender of the City of Santiago the men drank no liquor. 

About the middle of the forenoon we were ordered to 
move out of Siboney and after a short march we were 
deployed along the edge of a little valley where we were told 
to discard our equipment except firearms. On the opposite 
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side of the valley we could see men moving about at a 
distance of approximately two or three hundred yards. We 
had never seen a Spaniard, nor did we know the type of 
uniform they wore, but soon from across the valley there 
came a series of volley firing, the most perfectly executed 
that I ever heard. Luckily most of it was high and over our 
heads; however, a few men were hit and it was pitiful to 
hear their cries for water when we had only rum to give 
them. 

Word was passed along the line for us to hold our fire 
as there was a force of Cubans between us and the Spaniards 
and the Cubans were to engage the Spaniards first, but if 
there were any Cubans in front of us they evidently did not 
understand the part they were to play in the action as we 
neither saw them nor did they engage the Spaniards. After 
a while the firing died down, the Spaniards withdrew and 
we dropped back to pick up our luggage only to find that the 
Cubans had been there first and made off with almost all of 
our equipment; later that day I retrieved a blanket, poncho 
and haversack in which I found a good razor which I still 
have. After that Cubans were no longer permitted to come 
into our camp. 

One of ou. boys was a mimic and spoke Spanish like a 
native; he could put on an argument between two supposed 
Cubans that was a delight to hear. On occasion he would 
go over to some of our neighbor regiments and after dark 
put on his show with the same result that is obtained by 
poking a stick into a wasp’s nest, those troopers would 
come boiling out hunting Cubans all over the place. 

Later in the day of our first skirmish one of our scouts 
caught a Spaniard and brought back his coat for us to see, 
it was of light cotton cloth with narrow blue and white 
stripes, and this brings to mind our own uniforms which 
consisted of reddish-brown jacket, shirt, trousers and leg- 
gings; also heavy cotton-fleeced underclothes, and these were 
worn alternately as opportunity presented itself to launder 
one or the other. We were badly in need of water and Hugh 
and I walked down into the valley to examine a fringe of 
brush that showed promise. On our way we met Richard 
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Harding Davis and we took along his canteen, also borrowed 
his pocket knife of which we were sadly in need. We found 
a pool of water among the trees and we took turns standing 
guard over each other as we slipped down the bank and 
filled the canteens. Mr. Davis got his canteen back. 

Leaving Las Guasimas after dark we marched in single 
file in inky darkness over a muddy trail which ran alongside 
a road over which troops and equipment were moving in the 
blackness. At one point I slipped and fell under a horse; 
a voice called out, ‘‘Look out Colonel, a man has fallen under 
your horse!” Colonel Roosevelt answered, “Don’t worry, no 
horse will step on a Rough Rider.” We finally reached camp 
at the foot of a hill called “El Poso” and were told that we 
had been moved up to support a battery, which was very 
encouraging, only no one knew what it meant. 

After daylight our battery, located upon the hill above 
us, commenced firing, using black powder which raised a 
cloud of smoke which made a wonderful target. We sprawled 
around for some time watching the battery fire and calcu- 
lating the teriffic damage it must be doing, when suddenly 
a shrill screech came over our heads and a shrapne! struck 
the hill behind us and over the battery, and immediately the 
air became filled with pieces of flying shrapnel as the Span- 
iards returned our fire. Of course, they had the exact range 
on every hill in that section and in a very few minutes they 
had put our guns out of action. We moved around behind 
the hill until the firing died down, but upon returning we 
could see that our guns had been entirely knocked out; the 
grapevine reported that out of one hundred and one men 
serving the battery, only three got out alive. This was a new 
angle to the War, different than what we had expected, as 
for some reason we had considered that cannon, and the 
men serving them, were invulnerable. 

We then moved forward in a skirmish line out onto a 
flat covered with tall grass near the San Juan River and 
were directed to lie down. During all the time we were 
under direct fire from Kettle Hill on our right, and San 
Juan Hill in front of us. We kept waiting for orders but 
none came, and after what seemed an interminable time 
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word was passed down the line that we were to move for- 
ward. As I recall, some troopers of the Tenth Cavalry 
(Colored) were lying near us and as we moved forward they 
asked where we were going and on being told we were going 
forward, they said they were going along and they joined 
us. One of them came from Bowling Green, Kentucky, and 
knew of my Bunky Hugh Wright, a son of Doctor Wright, 
and he immediately attached himself to Hugh and stayed 
with us for several days acting as our Dog Robber. 

We crossed the San Juan River and coming out in the 
open we found Kettle Hill on our right from where the 
Spaniards were enfilading us with a hot fire, so we turned 
and drove the Spaniards back and took the hill. There we 
rested for a short time and tested and reformed; in the 
meantime a solid sheet of bullets and shells was coming 
over the top of the hill, and it appeared that nothing could 
live to get over the top. Word came for us to move forward, 
but there was some hesitation. A hat raised above the brow 
of the hill was immediately perforated with several holes, 
then Colonel Roosevelt himself ordered a charge and he 
started up the Hill with our Colors carried by Color Ser- 
geant Wright; it made a picture never to be forgotten. The 
men rallied behind the Colonel and the Colors and went over 
the top, but in so doing we lost Clay Green and John 
Robinson killed, Otto Menger and George Detamore badly 
wounded, and a number of others who sustained lesser 
wounds. 

About that time Parker’s Gatling Gun Battery had been 
moved up to the front a short distance to our left and at 
the foot of the hill. They opened fire upon the trenches of 
San Juan Hill, to a great extent slowing down the fire from 
that point. Farther to our left and between Kettle and San 
Juan Hills lay a shallow pond and a number of Spaniards 
running toward San Juan Hill plunged into this pond, 
rather than go around it; they made a splendid target and 
I don’t believe that any of the men that went into the pond 
ever lived to get across it. 

From El Poso there was a road leading down to a ridge 
of San Juan Hill. After crossing the San Juan River and 
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traversing the flat below Kettle Hill, I glanced towards that 
road and saw a balloon rise over the tree tops to a height 
of fifty or a hundred feet, when it was shot down by shell 
fire from San Juan Hill. The grapevine later reported that 
the 71st New York was sent down this road, they were 
armed with the old Springfield rifle using black powder and 
at a point which they called the “Bloody Bend” an attempt 
was made to deploy them off the road and into the fields, at 
the same time they were ordered to commence firing, re- 
sulting in a great cloud of white smoke rising above their 
position, then in order to make sure the Spaniards would 
know their exact position, a signa! corps sent up the obser- 
vation balloon. What they expected to observe is a mystery 
as they were right at the foot of San Juan Hill and both 
sides knew all too well the position of the opposing sides. 


The Capture of San Juan Hill 
Crossing the valley between Kettle and San Juan Hills, 
we started the climb up San Juan. It was hot, arduous work. 
We fired as we climbed and my rifle barrel became so hot 
that I was afraid to throw another cartridge into it from 


the magazine, but luckily soon found another carbine that 
had been dropped by some wounded trooper. When we 
reached the top of the hill the Spaniards retired toward 
Santiago. We stopped at a blockhouse and there found a 
couple buckets of rice still cooking on a fire; someone sug- 
gested it had probably been poisoned and that it should not 
be eaten, but poison or no poison we soon finished it up. 
I believe it was the next day that a number of the men had 
managed to roast and pound a sufficient amount of coffee 
to properly make up a five gallon bucket of coffee; we had 
just completed boiling it when a Spanish bullet went through 
the bucket not a half inch above the bottom, we rescued what 
we could, but most of it was wasted. The Spaniards moved 
back three hundred yards where they threw up trenches. 
They accused the Americans of unfair practices because the 
rules of war required troops to fire and fall back, but the 
Americans fired and kept on going forward still firing. We 
had with the army a Captain Bull, an English Army Ob- 
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server, who reported that the American Army’s tactics 
were bad because we fought in extended order and fired at 
will, and while firing, tried to hit what we were shooting at. 
He claimed the proper method was to fight in close ranks, 
shoulder to shoulder, firing only upon order. How soon the 
fallacy of such tactics was demonstrated to the English in 
the Boer War! 

That night we slept on a slight rise back a little ways 
from the edge of the Hill; as we were without blankets or 
other covering, we suffered severely from the cold, nor were 
we permitted to light fires for fear the enemy would find out 
where we were! Early the next morning the Spaniards 
commenced firing shrapnel and one shell burst immediately 
over Colonel Roosevelt, but the slugs came on and wounded 
a trooper from B Troop, who was on my right, and wounded 
another trooper of an unknown troop on my left. I felt a 
sharp blow on my stomach, but examination disclosed only 
a red mark where a piece of shell had hit me, but for a few 
moments I was sure I had nothing left but a backbone. The 
day before we had learned that shrapnel is only dangerous 
to those in front of it where its slugs spread out fanwise. 

Soon a battery of our field artillery came up on the hill 
behind us, unlimbered and prepared to fire a round and 
then pull out, leaving a great cloud of smoke hanging over 
us to draw the enemy’s fire; a number of our men gathered 
round and forcibly called their attention to the fact that 
we were in no need of artillery support and they finally 
moved away to do their firing at some other point on the 
line. During the morning the grapevine reported that Gen- 
eral Shafter (Five miles in our rear) had ordered us to 
fall back and abandon the Hill, saying we couldn’t hold it. 
Captain Muller came along the line and asked us what we 
thought and we told him we had taken the Hill and we 
could hold it and we didn’t intend to go back. Later we 
learned our officers had signed a “‘Round Robin” signifying 
their intention of remaining where we were on the Hill. 

In an incredibly short time we had shallow trenches 
dug which were a great protection, and later these were 
dug to a depth so that they afforded complete protection. 
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Advance trenches were also dug over the brow of the hill; 
these advance trenches were but a few yards from the 
Spanish advance trenches, and as most of our men spoke 
Spanish it was but a few days until we had established 
contact with the Spanish pickets resulting in a very profit- 
able exchange of our canned beef for cigars. During these 
exchanges a truce was observed by both sides and no firing 
took place until the signal was given, when for a few minutes 
everyone blazed away knowing that no one would be hurt. 

We were bothered during the day by shells from field 
guns, and at times by shells that came from Cervera’s Fleet, 
but the latter did no damage as they passed over the Hill 
and fell back of us in the valley; the field guns, however, 
kept us in the trenches when we were on top of the hill. 
The shelling took place only in the day time, so that at night 
when making our exchanges with the Spaniards we were 
not bothered. In order that we might safely move around 
on top, gunny or burlap sacks were brought up and we built 
substantia! breastworks of sand-filled sacks, while under 
the brow of the hill at our rear we built bombproof shelters 
out of coconut logs covered with dirt, all of which involved 
some very heavy work. 

In the meantime the mule trains were bringing up boxes 
of rifle ammunition so that every man had a big wooden 
case of cartridges in front of him in the trenches, but no 
food was coming up and we were mighty hungry, having 
to subsist on mangoes most of the time; but finally a train 
arrived loaded with great slabs of salt pork interspersed 
with sacks of sugar so we had stews made of salt pork cooked 
with mangoes and flavored with sugar. We had one break, 
however. One afternoon the First Illinois came by; they 
were loaded down with canned goods and other supplies and 
they were so tired they could hardly move. They asked us 
if we knew where they were to camp and we gladly pointed 
out to them a little hill over by the town of Caney, four or 
five miles distant; that settled it and they began unloading 
supplies which we were quick to gather in, but we nearly 
had to fight them later as they moved on only a short dis- 
tance a few hundred yards to the end of our lines. 
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Two light automatic machine guns had been given to 
our Regiment, but they seemed to jam after a few shots and 
were not very serviceable. We also had a dynamite gun 
which most of the time managed to throw a five pound 
dynamite shell a short distance in front of the gun where 
it would explode; we gave that gun a wide berth. However, 
one time it did very effective work. There was a large brick 
building about five hundreds yards in front of us with a 
clump of trees at one end of the building, and over all an 
immense Red Cross flag was flown. For a day or two we 
were careful to direct our fire so that it would not reach 
the building, but a concealed battery kept throwing shrap- 
nel at us, and tracing the shells as best we could, they 
seemed to come from the clump of trees under the Red Cross 
flag. The Spaniards used smokeless powder and it was very 
difficult to locate their batteries. On the day in question 
the crew of the dynamite gun got it out and fired one shell; 
it landed in the clump of trees with a terrific explosion and 
we could see men, trees and debris sailing up in the air after 
the shot together with parts of field guns, and after that we 
were no longer bothered by shells from that quarter. 

A field hospital had been set up some distance in our 
rear and we tried to get our wounded men back to the hospital 
as quickly and as comfortably as possible, but some of the 
stretcher-bearers came back with word that the wounded 
men were left outside the hospital tent, most of them with- 
out blankets, lying in the mud and rain; that the only atten- 
tion being given them was the administration of large doses 
of quinine; further that nearly every palm tree between the 
front and the hospital held a Spanish sniper and they were 
shooting down our stretcher-bearers and our wounded as 
they went to the rear, and as well were firing on the hospital 
corps and the wounded who were lying on the outside. I 
went back with a detail to clear out the snipers and we began 
by riddling every tree as we came to them; hunting was 
good and it really gave us pleasure to see the snipers come 
tumbling out of the tops of the palms. It was not long until 
white rags began waving from palm tops all along the line 
in front of us, the rags helped us considerably in making 
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sure of our quarry. The snipers used a .50 caliber brass 
covered dum-dum bullet which carried the kiss of death 
no matter how slight the wound. After our trip we had 
practically no trouble from snipers in our rear, although 
we usually unloaded our carbines by firing them into the 
palm tops which probably had a salutary influence upon 
would be snipers. 

Our men were pretty badly worked up over the reported 
conditions at the hospital and there were many suggestions 
indicating that a few lynchings might help conditions, in 
fact a rope had been hidden in one corner of a bombproof 
for use that night. It appeared, however, that the condition 
had been reported to our officers and the grapevine reported 
that a remedy would be applied immediately, and it was 
done; nevertheless, the wounded men, if they were at all 
able to handle themselves, preferred to remain on the line. 

After we finished constructing our trenches, sandbag 
breastworks, bomb shelters, etc., life at the front became 
rather a matter of routine; regular details were maintained 
in the advance and main trenches, and on occasion rifle 
fire would break out and run along the line, to which the 
Spaniards promptly responded, but no particular damage 
was done to either side. For a few days the Spanish Fleet 
threw shells over the hill from their big guns; we could see 
the specks representing the shells as they came toward us, 
and the noise they made overhead was terrific, but the terrain 
was such that the guns could only overshoot us. At one time 
we were subjected to mortar fire, which the grapevine said 
came from Morro Castle, in which they dropped old bolts 
and small pieces of scrap iron. I saw an old monkey wrench 
picked up from in front of the bombproof that had evi- 
dently been fired by a mortar, but after a few days we had 
become so used to protecting ourselves, or rather not expos- 
ing ourselves, that we went about paying but little atten- 
tion to the whistling of bullets and the screaming of shells 
as they passed overhead. The Spaniards used a .25MM 
Mauser cartridge, really a better gun than our 30-40 Krag- 
Jorgensen. Our main problem was in getting something to 
eat, and while searching the countryside we came across 
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some Cuban ponies, starved and weak-looking little animals, 
but in fact they had almost the stamina of a burro. Of 
course, we appropriated a pony for each finder and we kept 
them picketed, using barb wire for a picket rope, in suitable 
locations in the brush, and these ponies saved us from hav- 
ing to walk many a weary mile. 

A few days before the city of Santiago surrendered we 
received word that the Spanish army was driving all civil- 
ians and non-combatants out of Santiago and the refugees 
were moving into the town of El Caney, a little town about 
five miles from our lines. We had been issued cans of “‘Prime 
Roast Beef,” put up by some of our patriotic meat packers, 
which was absolutely inedible even by our half-starved men, 
but those refugees were in even worse condition than our- 
selves and were very grateful for the hundreds of cans of 
beef that we handed out to them, with the hope on our part 
that we were not handing them their death warrant. After 
the surrender of the city most of these refugees straggled 
back through our lines carrying staggering loads of house- 
hold belongings upon the top of which there was usually 
perched one or two little children. Having exhausted our 
canned beef, we gave them hardtack until headquarters 
ordered us away from their lines and directed that no more 
food be given them. 

We felt a great deal of respect for our Divisional, Bri- 
gade and Regimental officers; illness caused frequent 
changes_in the command so that at one time or another 
practically every higher officer had a turn in high office. 
These officers would ride along the lines keeping close watch 
upon the enemy’s movements, and with their mounted order- 
lies they made wonderful targets. Why they were not all 
killed is a mystery. Before the fighting became hot the men 
considered it a high honor and were anxious to obtain these 
orderly positions, but later a few trips along the lines 
through enemy fire caused a change of heart, and when the 
orderlies for the day were being selected one could observe 
the men becoming extremely busy, elsewhere. I don’t re- 
member where we were, but upon one occasion General 
Wheeler visited the Regiment. There was no indication of 
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“High-hat” on his part, he seemed to be just one of the 
men, and ever afterwards we considered General Joe 
Wheeler as our pet General. 

I believe it was the 3rd or 4th of July that we received 
word that Cervera’s Fleet had attempted to escape from 
the harbor and that everyone of his battleships had been 
sunk, with a loss of no ships and only three men from our 
Fleet. Of course, we took this as a wild rumor, as we con- 
sidered such a feat impossible. On another occasion we saw 
the reception given Commander Hobson upon his return 
to our lines and heard the story of his daring attempt at 
bottling up the harbor. We were more impressed with the 
bravery he and his men showed in this exploit when we 
later steamed through the entrance to the harbor and saw 
his sunken ship; how men could survive such a voyage is a 
mystery. 

Finally we were told that a truce had been arranged 
and this was followed by notice that the city would sur- 
render, so on July 17, 1898, we were formed in line and 
then sat upon the sand bags along the trenches until a great 
white flag was unfurled near the large building that was 
supposed to be a hospital where the Red Cross Flag had 
previously been displayed, followed by the raising of the 
Stars and Stripes above it. I don’t recall any particular 
demonstration on our part; we cheered for a few minutes, 
were then dismissed and went about our usual mid-day busi- 
ness of trying to find something to eat. We considered the 
taking of the city of Santiago as merely an incident in a 
campaign which involved, as we supposed, marching the 
length of the Island for an attack upon the City of Havana, 
and our main concern was the gathering of such equipment 
as we would need for such a long march, as our experience 
had taught us that we would have to live off the country. 


After the Surrender 
The rainy season had arrived and the paths up and down 
the hill to our quarters and the trenches became so wet and 
slippery that at times we could not negotiate them, so 
after a few days we were ordered to move over to a camp 
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in the valley about five miles away near the town of El 
Caney. This camp was ideally located, on the banks of a 
fine stream, and after clearing the brush away we put up 
our pup tents in company streets, organized a troop kitchen, 
arranged to do our laundry down by the stream, and in gen- 
eral busied ourselves with whatever we could find to do, 
among other things we brought boards from the block house 
on the hill above us and used them for floors in our tents; 
however, our tents were so short that when we laid down 
our feet would be sticking outside, but it made little differ- 
ence as our clothing was wringing wet for twenty-four hours 
a day. 

When ordered to move, we gathered our ponies, loaded 
our equipment upon them, and marched over to the new 
camp with but little effort; however, after staking out our 
horses a number of Cubans arrived at camp and complained 
that the horses belonged to them and that we had stolen 
them. This was not true for we had merely appropriated 
animals that we found running loose, but headquarters put 
out an order directing us to turn the horses over to the 
owners and further providing penalties for anyone caught 
in possession of a pony. We dutifully turned them over to 
their supposed owners, but within a day or two we were 
enabled to ride again on our foraging expeditions, although 
we had to stake the ponies a considerable distance from the 
camp. They came in very handy later when we were given 
permission to visit the City of Santiago. 

At El Caney we had a downpour of rain nearly every 
day and the land was so flat that it was almost impossible 
to drain it, with the result that the camp became a lake and 
the brush that we had cleared away for our tents grew up 
in a week to the extent that the tents were completely hid- 
den. We were ordered to boil the water from the stream 
before drinking it, but were rather lax about obeying until 
we went to the town of El Caney above us and there saw 
the women of the town washing their clothes in the stream. 
Our tents, equipment, clothing and ourselves were wet day 
and night and the troopers began coming down with malaria 
or Dengue fever. All of us took a tablespoon of quinine once 
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or twice a day, we having become so used to quinine that 
normal doses had no effect. Our uniforms were worn thread- 
bare and were badly torn and ragged, and even though we 
alternated between uniforms and underwear it helped but 
little as everything was in wretched condition. The grape- 
vine kept our spirits up with the news that we would ship 
to Porto Rico, and after that was taken we would go on 
and join in the attack on Havana to which we looked for- 
ward as one that would really test our metal. 

After the surrender the troops were divided into platoons 
and passes issued with permission to visit the city. I don’t 
remember whether we had been issued new uniforms at that 
time, but I hope so for the good repute of the American 
army. Upon the occasion of the visit of my platoon we 
visited the Cathedral, what had been the public market, but 
principally turned our attention to the cantinas; but the 
recollection of our baptism with fiery rum was still so poign- 
ant that but little alcohol was consumed, other than warm 
beer. I do recall, however, encountering a bottle of absynthe, 
a new drink on me then and we bought several bottles ex- 
pecting to take them to camp, but we had not counted upon 
the guards stationed along the road. The usual challenge: 
“Who goes there?” answered by “A friend with a bottle,” 
“Advance, friend, and present the bottle!’ Before we got 
to camp, goodbye bottles. 

On the docks we saw piles of quarters of beef lying out 
in the sun, yet apparently not spoiling and the packers 
claimed it was not embalmed. What some people will do for 
money! During the evening we stopped at the Venus Cafe 
for dinner which was fair, but we particularly enjoyed a 
large, juicy steak—later we found that it was horsemeat. 
The price of the dinner was twenty dollars a plate, but that 
mattered little for from some unknown source we had been 
supplied with pocketsfull of “College Money,” or “Stage 
Money.” Where it came from I never knew; however, it was 
legal tender in Santiago for a short t .e until Headquarters 
heard of it when strict orders were issued preventing its use, 
but it made little difference as we could find nothing worth 
buying as the Spaniards had already cleaned out the shops. 
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Finally we were ordered to pack our equipment and move 
into Santiago there to take a transport for some unknown 
destination. While in camp at El Caney we were issued limit- 
less cans of fine tobacco. I remember the brand name 
“Golden Scepter” and was told that we all must smoke as 
it was considered a disinfectant. We built a pipe out of the 
trunk of a large bamboo from which we ran smaller bamboo 
pipes to various tents and we took turns keeping the pipe 
lighted while the rest enjoyed a smoke in the comfort of 
their tents. Those who smoked cigarettes had great difficulty 
in obtaining cigarette papers, and the owner of a roll of 
toilet tissue was considered a man of great wealth. The song 
A Hot Time in the Old Town had been adopted as our Regi- 
mental Song and no gathering was complete until that song 
was sung. 

Arriving in Santiago we went aboard the transport 
Miami; it was apparently a large tramp steamer upon which 
a shedlike superstructure had been built, but there was much 
more room upon it than there had been upon the Yucatan. 
Most of the troopers were ill with malaria or Dengue fever, 
but there was little or no complaint as all tried to appear 
in good health in order not to miss the coming campaign, 
but they were an emaciated, yellow-complexioned body of 
men who at times shivered and shook with cold tremors, 
alternating with hours of burning fever. 

Leaving our equipment upon the transport we went up 
into the city and there picked up several healthy fights with 
some U.S. Sailors which made everyone feel pretty good. 
Several of the men bought bottles of liquor with the idea 
of mixing quinine in it to ward off the chills and fever, but 
evidently the liquor was more potent than the quinine, 
causing a feeling that all the world was a brotherhood; this 
particularly applied to the ship’s boiler and engine crew 
and when it came time to leave next morning the ship’s cap- 
tain found he had no steam, no engines, and no one to operate 
the ship. Colonel Roosevelt asked us to turn over all the 
liquor we had; this was done and it was not long before we 
were under way, although the ship certainly traveled a 
wobbly course. 
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The Bay of Santiago is simply beautiful, entirely land- 
locked and apparently a wonderful harbor. As we sailed 
down the Bay towards the entrance we passed the Spanish 
ship Reina Mercedes which the Spaniards had beached in an 
attempt to bottle up the harbor, and a little farther on we 
passed the masts and funnel of Hobson’s Merrimac where 
they were sticking above the surface of the water; then 
we came to the entrance, on one side Morro Castle and on 
the other a fortification that I believe was called Cerro 
Gordo, but in any event the entrance to the harbor was so 
narrow that one could easily have tossed a stone from the 
ship to the shore on either side. How Hobson managed to 
get through without being blown out of the water is beyond 
understanding. As we steamed away from the harbor en- 
trance we could see the wreck of one of Cervera’s ships as 
it lay beached where it had burned, upon its decks we could 
see white spots which we took to be Spanish sailors who 
had been killed. 

As we sailed north day after day it became apparent 
that we were going home, evidently there to recuperate for 
the Havana Campaign. During the voyage one of the men 
died and was buried at sea; the ceremony was more im- 
pressive to our New Mexico men than had been the services 
attending the burial of the men killed at Kettle Hill and San 
Juan Hill, as we were quite familiar with the sight of men 
killed by gunshot and their subsequent burial in coffinless 
graves. 

Upon nearing Montauk Point, Long Island, we were met 
by a fleet of small boats and informed that peace negotia- 
tions had started and that apparently the war was over. 
There was no rejoicing over this news as we had become 
accustomed to the rough life of the campaign and had come 
to love it together with the spice of adventure and the fellow- 
ship of our comrades. The grapevine reported that our 
sickness was a form of yellow fever and not malaria; that 
a medical officer would inspect us and if he found any sick 
they would be sent back to Cuba. The further information 
was given that limes were used as a remedy for the disease 
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and as there was a good supply of limes on board everyone 
was soon busy sucking lime juice. 

Upon arrival at our anchorage a medical officer came 
on board, we were all lined against the rail, every man 
surreptitiously sucking a lime, while he made his inspection. 
I stood next to a water barrel and managed to wet my 
neckerchief and put it on my head under my hat; the officer 
came by, stopped, told me to open my mouth and remarked 
that I had taken good care of my teeth and passed on. What 
a relief! Luckily at the time I was enjoying the fever stage 
instead of the cold, shivering, teeth-chattering stage. 


The Final Gathering 


Upon coming to anchor off Montauk Point, Long Island, 
we could see near us the old time luxury liners St. Paul 
and St. Louis which I believe had been converted into auxili- 
ary cruisers, while upon the beach a sort of landing stage 
had been rigged up. In the distance we could see the Life 
Saving Station, but what did not appear so attractive be- 
tween the landing stage and the foot of the cliff were several 
hundred yards of cobble strewn beach over which it was 
a real hardship for us to walk in our weakened condition 
while loaded down with our equipment. Upon arriving at 
the foot of the bluff we found a gang of men building a road 
leading to the plains above; they wore an insignia on their 
collars which was new to us, it was a castle. Upon inquiring 
to what. outfit they belonged, they said they were “Engi- 
neers,” and further volunteered the information that their 
duties consisted in laying out the company streets for us 
to dig up and in supervising us while we erected the tents, 
dug the holes for latrines, smoothed out irregularities in the 
parade grounds and a few other incidentals of like character. 
Needless to say that when we arrived at camp we found 
that the engineers had already done such work for us, but 
the antagonism aroused by what to them was a joke, but 
to us was supposedly a bitter truth, has remained with me 
to this day at the sight of the Engineer’s Castles. 

At Camp Wikoff we found our horses and the men who 
had been left at Tampa to take care of them and after several 
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days there was same attempt at holding mounted drills, but 
the men were so ill that there was but little spirit shown. 
In the mornings we rode our horses down to the beach and 
into the surf which was very refreshing, the horses espe- 
cially seemed to enjoy it after the first day. A day or so 
after our arrival I was away from camp over at the horse 
lines when sick call sounded, and upon my return found 
not a soul in camp, but in calling at the hospital I found 
every last man upon a cot, enjoying clean sheets with good 
food and all the soda water they could drink. Someone had 
to stay in camp and that lonesome duty fell to me, in the 
meantime great army wagons arrived each morning loaded 
with bread which they deposited in our commissary, and the 
Borden Company left dozens of cans holding five gallons of 
good rich milk, and other supplies were delivered in propor- 
tionate amounts. It seemed such a pity to waste all this food 
when we had been so badly in need of only a small part of 
it such a short time before. 

It seemed that the troopers had taken up permanent 
quarters at the hospital, but an invitation was received from 
the citizens of New York City to pay them a visit and word 
was sent to the hospital that the men there could not go 
as they were too ill to stand the trip. The effect was magical, 
immediately every trooper was back on duty and ready to 
go, and go we did, and not even “Queen for a Day” ever re- 
ceived entertainment the like of that extended to us by the 
City. The next morning my buddy and I awoke in a suite 
of rooms in one of the leading hotels and upon ringing we 
were told to stay in bed until our breakfast could be served, 
after which we were shown about the City and then put on 
board our train to return to camp. 

Later furloughs were given to those who wished them 
and I used mine to visit relatives at my birthplace in Mil- 
ford, near Cooperstown, New York, and when leaving for 
camp they showered me with special cheeses, cakes, pies, 
candies and other good things to eat sufficient to treat the 
entire Regiment. 

Upon returning to camp I found that rumors were going 
around that Colonel Roosevelt wished to take the Regiment 
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to New York City for a parade and that if we made a good 
showing at the next mounted drill, we would get to go. As 
Colonel Roosevelt states in his book, most of us had never 
seen a larger city than Santa Fe, nor a larger body of water 
than the Pecos River at flood, but having spent a few days 
in the city and recalling the traffic congestion, the surface 
cars, the elevated railroads with their piers in the middle of 
the streets, and knowing something of the temper of our 
mounts, the prospect was not alluring. I don’t believe there 
was any discussion of the subject, but the next drill period 
should go down in history ; the horses simply would not form 
a line, nor could they be brought into columns of fours such 
as would be necessary for a parade, in fact horses were 
scattered all over the landscape bucking and pitching as 
though they had never been ridden before. That settled it; 
the parade idea was abandoned. 

Life in camp became quite monotonous, the weather was 
perfect although the ocean breeze was quite cool and we 
were kept busy moving our cots out into the sun, where 
soon it became too hot, then back into the tent where it was 
too cold. Many of the men amused themselves by teaching 
their horses to do tricks, at which some of the horses became 
very proficient. Some of the regular cavalry regiments had 
outlaw horses which they could not ride and our broncho 
busters took them in hand and rode and broke them, and 
this furnished considerable excitement and in addition in- 
creased the bank balance of our riders and others in the 
Regiment who were willing to wager that our men could 
ride any of their horses, and this was a sure thing for they 
were never able to find a horse that our men couldn’t ride. 

After about a month at Montauk Point we were directed 
to begin making up our musterout rolls, gather and check 
saddles, bridles, carbines, six shooters, and all such equip- 
ment preparatory to turning it in. 

The Regiment had three mascots with them at Camp 
Wikoff, one a mountain lion named Josephine which be- 
longed to the Arizona squadron; another, a bald eagle named 
Teddy which belonged to the New Mexico squadron, and 
the third a little mongrel pup called Cuba which belonged 
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to everyone; only the dog was permitted to accompany us 
to Cuba. Teddy had a perch on our company street and each 
day it would go for a long flight, but always returned to its 
perch. Josephine was kept in a cage, but objected to confine- 
ment and at every opportunity she broke out, and if it 
happened to be at night the entire camp was torn up in 
our efforts to recapture her. One moonlight night I was 
awakened by an unearthly yell coming from my Bunky who 
was sleeping on a cot on the opposite side of the tent, and 
at the same time the tent came down upon us accompanied 
by the wildest sort of pandemonium, mixed with yells, 
snarls, and scratches; Josephine had gotten loose and en- 
tered our tent where we had some cake stored and for some 
reason she placed her paws upon Sergeant Wright’s cot and 
looked down in his face, at which time he awakened with 
disastrous results to all of us. 

We piled our equipment in the street and listened to a 
sermon by Chaplain Mills, and later to a farewell address 
by Colonel Roosevelt; in the meantime a collection had been 
taken up from the men, all of whom were eager to con- 
tribute, and some of the officers persuaded Frederick Rem- 
ington to model a statuette “The Bronco-Buster,” and this 
was appropriately presented to the Colonel at a ceremony 
wherein the Regimental Colors were displayed on one side 
of a hollow square formed by the men, with the Colonel in 
the center where all could see and hear. The Colonel was 
visibly affected at this evidence of the affection which the 
men had for him, and his words of appreciation served to 
draw all of us into a bond of love and respect for each other 
which has continued to grow in our hearts during all of 
these fifty years. 

Recollections 

Following discharge and dispersal to our homes we suf- 
fered, to a greater or less degree, from Jungle Fever in the 
form of malaria, Dengue fever, and jaundice which, in my 
own case, gave me its attention for many months for twenty- 
four hours a day: two hours of raging fever, a half hour 
respite, then two hours of shivering, blue-lipped, blue-fin- 
gered, shaking cold. I finally went back to the Hot Country 
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down on the Isthmus and there found some relief. 

In June 1889 the Rough Rider’s Association was formed 
at Las Vegas, New Mexico, at which time Colonel Roose- 
velt and practically all of the officers and men were in at- 
tendance. I heard recently that it was at this meeting the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars was organized, or at least that 
the V. F. W. grew out of this Reunion. Annual Reunions 
were held thereafter in various sections of the country, but 
circumstances did not permit my attendance, although re- 
ports were received of splendid meetings combined with 
royal entertainment. However, I was privileged to attend 
the Fiftieth Reunion held at Prescott, Arizona, in June, 
1948. I feel sure the Colonel, if he had been present, would 
have been proud of his comrades. All men over seventy 
years of age, most of them successful business and profes- 
sional men, and all of them of the highest repute in their 
various communities, but their numbers are decreasing only 
too rapidly. 

(The end) 
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(Continued) 


May 19—I am an American day. dated 4/29. 

May 20-25—Cotton week. dated 5/9. 

May 22—National maritime day. dated 5/9. 

June 2—Shut-in’s-day. dated 5/23. 

June 14—Flag day. dated 6/13. 

July 15-22—National Home Food preservation week. dated 7/8. 
Aug. 1—Air force day. dated 7/30. 

Aug. 3—Ernie Pyle Day. dated 7/30. 

Aug. 14.—Victory day. dated 8/12. 

Sept.—Used fat salvage month. dated 8/30. 

Sept. 22-28—United Nations week. dated 8/20. 

Sept. 28—American Indian day. dated 9/11. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 6—16th Annual religious education week. dated 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


9/11. 

1-8—Newspaper week. dated 10/2. 

6-12—National employ the physically handicapped week. 
dated 9/9. 

6-12—Fire prevention week. dated 9/11. 

6-13—Optimist week. dated 8/9. 

11—Memorial Day. dated 10/1. 

13-19—Business women’s week. dated 10/1. 

13-19—American Bakers week. dated 10/9. 

20-26—Child accident prevention week. dated 10/14. 

21-27—National Bible week. dated 10/11. 

27—88th anniversary of birth of Theodore Roosevelt. dated 
10/11. 


Nov. 5—Designated as date for general election of state Senator 


for 6th senatorial district. 


Nov. 10-17—American education week. dated 11/7. 
Nov. 19—Gettysburg address anniversary. dated 11/15. 
Nov.—Coal conservation. dated 11/27. 

Nov. 28—Thanksgiving day. dated 11/6. 

Dec. 15—Bill of rights day. dated 11/30. 


1947 


Jan. 


15-30—March of dimes in New Mexico. dated 1/7. 


Feb. 5—Conservation pledge day. dated 1/18. 
Mar.—Red Cross month. dated 2/27. 
Mar. 1-9—4-H club week. dated 1/29. 
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Mar. 12-17—American legion week. dated 3/14. 

April—Cancer control month. dated 3/28. 

April 1-7—Crippled children’s week. dated 3/18. 

April 7-12—Army week. 

April 7-13—Kindness to animals week. dated 3/28. 

April 12—“Pursued” day in honor of N. M. film. dated 4/2. 

April 20-26—World fellowship week. dated 4/14. 

April 26-May 3—Boys and girls week. dated 4/21. 

May 4-11—National music week. dated 4/15. 

May 18—I am an American day. dated 5/6. 

May 18-25—Naval reserve week. dated 5/6. 

May 19-24—Cotton week. dated 4/25. 

May 22—National maritime week. dated 4/14. 

May 26-June 1—Dental health week. dated 5/22. 

June—Dairy month. dated 5/28. 

June 1—Shut-in day. dated 5/19. 

June 8-15—National flag week. dated 5/19. 

June 20-26—Air marking week. dated 6/18. 

July 20-26—Farm safety week. dated 6/24. 

July 21-27—N. M. Aviation week. dated 7/11. 

Aug. 1—Air force day. 

Aug. 3—Ernie Pyle day. dated 7/21. 

Sept. 14-20—United Nations week. dated 5/11. 

Sept. 16—National Guard day. dated 9/5. 

Sept. 22-26—Child safety week. dated 9/4. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 5—17th Annual religious education week. dated 
9/11 

Oct. 5-11—Employ the physically handicapped week. dated 9/6. 

Oct. 5-11—Fire prevention week. dated 9/15. 

October—Aspen month. dated 9/22. 

October—Army recruiting month. dated 9/29. 

October 1-8—Newspaper week. dated 9/30. 

October 5-11—Business women’s week. dated 10/1. 

October 12-18—National letter writing week in New Mexico. 
dated 10/14. 

October 31—Day of mourning and of prayer. dated 10/29. 

Nov. 1—Future home makers of America week. dated 10/29. 

Nov. 9-15—American education week. dated 10/20. 

Nov. 9-16—American legion membership week. 

Dec. 2-14—“Help our own” slogan for Navajo brotherhood cara- 
van and a Friendship train. 

Dec. 7—Disabled American veterans day. 


1948 


Jan. 1—Good neighbor day. dated 12/16/47. 
Jan. 5-12—Universal military training week. 
Jan. 14-21—Jaycee week. dated 1/14. 
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Jan. 15-30—March of dimes. dated 1/15. 

Jan. 17-23—National thrift week. dated 1/19. 

Feb. 8-15—Rededication week (Freedom train). dated 2/2. 

Feb. 12-22—Good neighborliness week. dated 2/4. 

Feb. 21-27—Future farmers of America week. dated 1/30. 

Mar.—Red Cross month. dated 2/25. 

Mar. 7-13—Livestock week. dated 2/9. 

Mar. 22-28—Crippled children’s week. dated 3/10. 

Mar. 26—Good Friday. dated 3/19. 

April—Cancer control month. dated 3/31. 

April—Each municipality discusses ways and means of improving 
recreational facilities for young people. dated 3-18. 

April 8-14—National Sunday school week. 

April 15-June 20—Security Loan campaign. dated 4/12. 

May 2-8—Chamber of commerce week. dated 4/29. 

May 2-9—Music week. dated 4/15. 

May 3-9—Kindness to animals week. dated 4/26. 

May 3-9—Restaurant week. 

May 16—I am a American day. dated 5/16. 

May 22—National maritime day. dated 4/30. 

May 30—Memorial day; also designated May 31 as a public holi- 
day. dated 5/17. 

June—Dairy month. dated 6/2. 

June 8—Public proclamation calling a primary election. 

June 13-19—National flag week. dated 5/28. 

June 20-26—Air marking week. 

July 25-31—National farm safety week. dated 7/9. 

Aug. 3—Ernie Pyle day. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 18—Registration according to selective service act 
of 1948. dated 7/28. 
Selective service act. dated 8/2. 

Sept. 16—National guard day. dated 9/10. 

Oct. 1-83—Newspaper week in N. M. dated 9/30. 

Oct. 3-9—Employ the physically handicapped week. dated 9/16. 

Oct. 3-9—Fire prevention week. dated 9/21. 

Oct. 3-10—Aspen week. dated 9/14. 

Oct. 10-16—Business women’s week. dated 9/20. 

Oct. 10-16—Library week in N. M. dated 9/22. 

Oct. 18-24—National Bible week. dated 10/19. 

Nov. 1-7—Future homemakers week of America. dated 10/25. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 25—Christmas seal season. dated 11/18. 


Jan. 1—Good neighbors day in N. M. 

Feb. 19-26—Future farmers of America week. dated 2/4. 
Mar. 5-13—4-H Club week in N. M. dated 2/16. 
Mar.—Red Cross month. dated 2/22. 
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Mar. 25—Greek Independence day. dated 2/22. 

Mar. 27—Livestock week. dated 3/3. 

Apr. 11-17—National Sunday school week in New Mexico. dated 
3/30 

Apr. 15—Observance of Good Friday. dated 4/12. 

Apr. 23—U. S. Savings Bond day. dated 4/8. 

May 1-8—Music week. dated 3/23. 

May 1-7—Be kind to animals week. dated 4/22. 

May 4—Active duty of National guard for fire at Camp Luna. 
dated 5/4. 

May 8-14—Chamber of Commerce week in N. M. dated 5/4. 

May 9-14—National cotton week in N. M. dated 4/14. 

May 15—I am an American day. dated 4/28. 

May 23—wNational maritime day in New Mexico. dated 5/4. 

July 9—Onate day in N. M. dated 7/1. 

July 24—National farm safety week in New Mexico. dated 7/13. 

Aug. 3—Ernie Pyle day in N. M. dated 7/21. 

Sept. 25-Oct. 2—State fair in N. M. dated 9/14. 

Sept. 19-Nov. 19—Get in the Guard period. dated 9/16. 

Oct. 2-9—Aspen week in N. M. dated 9/15. 

Oct. 2-8—Employ the physically handicapped week in N. M. 
dated 9/26, 

Oct. 1-8—Newspaper week in N. M. dated 9/27. 

Oct. 9-15—Fire prevention week in N. M. dated 9/27. 

Oct. 9-16—Business women’s week in N. M. dated 10/3. 

Oct. 16-22—National letter writing week in N. M. dated 10/7. 

Oct. 24—United Nations day. dated 10/3. 

Oct. 29-Nov.5—Apple week in N. M. dated 10/13. 

Oct. 30-Nov.5—National future homemakers week. dated 10/31 

Nov. 6-12—Library week in N. M. dated 10/31. 

Nov. 19—National Kid’s day in N. M. dated 11/14. 

Nov. 21-Dec. 25—Christmas seal season in N. M. dated 11/17. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3—Farm bureau week in N. M. dated 11/22. 

Dec. 15—Bill of rights day in N. M. dated 12/2. 

* Proclamations for 1949 are printed in New Mexico Blue Book, 1949- 
50, p. 211. 


1950 


Feb 18-25—Future farmers week in New Mexico. dated 2/2. 

Feb. 6-12—Boy Scout week in New Mexico. dated 1/2. 

Mar.—Red Cross month. dated 2/21. 

Mar. 4-12—4-H Club week. dated 3/1. 

Mar. 9-Apr. 9—Easter seal sale month. dated 3/8. 

Mar. 25—Greek independence day. dated 3/22. 

June 6—Public proclamation calling a primary election to be held 
.. in New Mexico on the 6th day of June. 6p. dated 4/3. 

April—Cancer control month. dated 3/30. 
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Apr. 16-22—Emergency forest fire. dated 3/24. 

Apr. 7—Good Friday. dated 4/5. 
Children’s crusade week in New Mexico. dated 1/11. 

May 7-14—Music week. dated 4/14. 
Fire prevention. dated 4/17. 

May 7-13—Chamber of commerce week in New Mexico. dated 
4/18. 

May 7-14—Kindness to animals week in New Mexico. dated 4/27. 

May 22—National maritime day in New Mexico. dated 5/8. 

May 21—I am an American day. dated 5/8. 

May 15-July 4—Save for your independence. dated 5/10. 

May 20—Armed forces day in New Mexico. dated 5/10. 

1950-51—Rededication to American principles and ideals. dated 
6/2. (Established rededication commission composed of 
College and university presidents with Brigadier Gen. 
Hugh Milton as chairman.) 

June 11-17—Flag week. dated 5/8. 

June 16—Engineers day in New Mexico. dated 6/5. 

June 14-21—Adjutant general directed to assume command of 
National guard troops in connection with forest fires on 
June 14 in Beaverhead area and on June 21 in Monero-Lum- 
berton area, 

July 9—Onate day in New Mexico. dated 6/26. 

Aug. 3—Ernie Pyle day in New Mexico. dated 7/20. 

Sept.—Crusade for freedom month. dated 9/8. 

Sept. 4-9—Child safety week. dated 8/29. 

Sept. ‘23—National kids day in New Mexico. dated 9/11. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 1—State fair week. dated 9/18. 

Oct. 1-7—National employ the physically handicapped week. dated 
9/15. 

Oct. 1-7—Library week in New Mexico. dated 9/25. 

Oct. 8-14—Fire prevention week. dated 9/12. 

Oct. 1-9—Aspen week in New Mexico. dated 9/12. 

Oct. 15-21—Business women’s week. dated 10/13. 

Oct. 24, 16-24—-U. N. day and week. dated 9/18. 

Nov. 1—City of Jal boundaries. dated 11/1. 

Nov. 5-11—American education week. dated 10/25. 

Dec. 15—Bill of rights day. dated 12/11. 





THE JUDICIARY 


The judicial power is now vested by the constitution in 
the following courts: the senate when sitting as a court of 
impeachment, the supreme court, the district courts, the 
justice of the peace courts and such courts inferior to the 
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district courts as may be established in any county or 
municipality of the state. By the organic act of 1846 the 
Supreme court consisted of a Chief justice and two associate 
justices. In 1887 a third associate justice was added, in 
1890, a fourth, in 1904 a fifth and in 1909 a sixth making 
seven justices of the Supreme bench of the territory, each 
presiding over a judicial district. The State constitution 
provided for three justices, in 1929 the legislature increased 
the number to five. From 1846 to 1860 there were three 
judicial districts; the fourth was organized in 1887, the 
fifth was created in 1890, the sixth in 1904, the seventh in 
1909; the constitution provided for eight, in 1921 the ninth 
was added and in 1951 the state was divided into ten judi- 
cial districts. Each county has a probate court and a juvenile 
court. 


Supreme court 


Digest of the New Mexico Supreme court reports, with index volumes 
I to IX, January term, 1852, to July term, 1899, with table of 
cases decided, approved, followed, distinguished or overruled; 
and of cases appealed to and passed upon by the U. S. Supreme 
court. By Geo. P. Money. Las Vegas, The Optic job rooms, 1901. 
855p. 


Digest of the decisions of the Supreme court of New Mexico, vol. 1 


to 14 inclusive, and all New Mexico ‘decisions in Pacific reporter, 
1 to 106, inclusive, with table of cases and with rules of the 
Supreme and District courts. By James Derden. Denver, W. H. 
Courtright, 1910. 520 p. 

Digest, New Mexico reports, vols. 1-28 inclusive; arranged and com- 
piled by Herbert F. Raynolds. (Albuquerque, Thos. Hughes, 1925) 
539p. 

New Mexico citator and supplemental digest, digesting New Mexico 
cases reported in New Mexico reports, volumes 15 to 20, and 
Pacific reporter, volumes 103 to 155 (Page 816) citations of all 
statutes and session laws, citations of all New Mexico decisions, 
parallel tables of reenacted laws in 1915 codification, by Wm. H. 
Courtright and publishers’ editorial staff. Denver, Col. The W. H. 
Courtright co., 1916. 350p. 
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New Mexico Blue and white book; tables of cases reported in New 
Mexico reports, vol. 3 to date; showing volume and page of Pacific 
reporter, where same case is published. St. Paul, West pub. co., 
1928. 

Kept up to date by cumulative annual pocket parts and 
supplemental parts. 

New Mexico court rules, covering state and federal courts; New 
Mexico Supreme court; U. S. Circuit court of appeals; U. S. 
District court; with all amendments. St. Paul, West pub. co., c1935. 
111p. : 

New Mexico digest 1852 to date. Ed. and pub. under authority of chap. 
181, Laws of 1947, approved Marck. 21, 1947. St. Paul, Minn., West 
pub. co. c1948. 6v. 

“Kept up to date by cumulative anual pocket parts.” 
“Covers all New Mexico cases reported in N. M. reports, 
Pacific reporter, and all other standard reports, as well as 
cases from the Supreme court of the U. S. and the Federal 
courts arising in New Mexico.” 


Report of cases argued and determined in the Supreme court of the 
territory of New Mexico, Jan. term, 1852-Jan. 15, 1912. v. p. 1897- 
1912. 16v. 


Jan. 1852 to Jan. 1879 689p. v.1(C. H. Gildersleeve, 
reporter) 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


Jan. 20, 1880 to Jan. 1883 533p. v.2( 

Jan. 25,1883to Feb. 27,1886 734p. v.3( 

Jan. 5,1887toFeb. 16,1888 T7llp. v.4( 

Feb. 4,1888toJuly 24,1891 710p. v.5( 

July 24,1891 to Aug. 24,1892 73l1p. v.6( 

Jan. 3,1893 to Aug. 24,1895 714p. v.7( 

Aug. 24,1895 to Dec. 19,1896 727p. v.8( 

Feb. 1,1897 to Aug. 30,1899 7701p. v.9( 

Jan. 9,1900to Feb. 28,1901 803p. v.10( 

Feb. 28,1901 to Feb. 26,1903 709p. v.11(A. J. Abbott 
Feb. 26,1903 to Oct. 17,1904 544p. v.12( ” ” 
Jan. 17,1905to Aug. 29,1906 612p. v.13( ” ” 
Jan. 1,1907to Dec. 31,1908 720p. v.14(PaulA.F.Walter 
Jan. 1,1909to Dec. 31,1910 1752p. v.15( ” : 
Jan. 1,1911ltoJan. 15,1912 783p. v.16( ” 7 
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Report of cases determined in the Supreme Court of the State of New 
Mexico. Saint Paul, West pub. co., 1915- 


v.17(J. R. McFie, reporter) 


Jan. 30,1912toMay 16,1913 7780p. 
May 17,1913toApr. 20,1914 ‘777p. 
Apr. 20,1914toDec. 31,1914 1742p. 
Jan. 9,1915toSept. 9,1915 697p. 
Sept. 15,1915 to June 27,1916 794p. 
Jne. 28,1916 to Aug. 20,1917 1724p. 


1917-18 
1918 

1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948 

1949 


748p. 
731p. 
757p. 
704p. 
736p. 
732p. 
704p. 
654p. 
718p. 
588p. 
731p. 
727p. 
733p. 
399p. 
651p. 
615p. 
619p. 
496p. 
815p. 
761p. 
592p. 
716p. 
621p. 
559p. 
541p. 
652p. 
458p. 
3883p. 
560p. 
470p. 
589p. 


v.23 
v.24 
v.25 
v.26 
v.27 
v.28 
v.29 
v.30 
v.31 
v.32 
v.33 
v.34 
v.35 
v.36 
v.37 
v.38 
v.39 
v.40 
v.41 
v.42 
v.43 
v.44 
v.45 
v.46 
v.47 
v.48 
v.49 
v.50 
v.51 
v.52 
v.53 


v.18( ” “i 
v.19( ” 7 

v.20 (I. L. Grimshaw 
v.21 ( 

v.22 ( 


. A. A. Sedillo 


” ” 


( ” ” 


(C. C. Catron 
(Francis Thompson 
( ” ” ” 
(Herbert Gerhart ” 

( 


” 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


(L. C. Green 


( ” ” 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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1950 433p. v.54 t= i 
v. 1-35 pub. by New Mexican printing co., Santa Fe. 
Reports . . . Extra Annotated edition. Chicago, Callaghan, 1911. 2v. 


Rules of appellate procedure, New Mexico; adopted by the Supreme 
court, effective March Ist, 1928. Printed by order of the court 
(Amarillo, Texas. T. Hughes, printer, 1928) 25, viiip. 

Rules of pleading, practice and procedure in judicial proceedings in the 
courts other than the Supreme court of the state of New Mexico, 
adopted by the Supreme court by authority of chap. 84, laws of 
1933 (Santa Fe, 1933) unp. 

Rules of practice and Amendments to rules of practice for the Supreme 
and district courts of New Mexico, adopted by the Supreme court 
since the January term 1872. Santa Fe, Manderfield & Tucker, 
1875. 


Rules of the district courts of the state of New Mexico; adopted March 
20, 1942, effective August 1, 1942 and Rules of the New Mexico 
Supreme court. Bobbs-Merril, n.d. 114p. 

Rules of the district courts of the state of New Mexico; adopted May 
23, 1949, effective December 31, 1949 and Rules of the New 
Mexico Supreme court. St. Paul, West pub. co., c1949. 139p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of New Mexico and Rules of practice 


for the district courts of New Mexico in common law and equity 
cases, Santa Fe, Manderfield & Tucker, 1872. 88p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the territory of New Mexico for the 
regulation of practice in the Supreme and district courts as 
revised at the January term, 1880 . . . Kansas Cty Mo., Ramsey, 
Millett & Hudson, n.d. 99p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the territory of New Mexico for the 
regulation of practice in the Supreme and district courts. Regula- 
tion of practice in the Supreme and district courts in force Jan. 1, 
1888 . . . Santa Fe, New Mexican steam printing company, 1887. 
82p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the territory of New Mexico for the 

regulation of practice in the Supreme and district courts. Adopted 
August 26, 1893 . . . Santa Fe, New Mexican printing co., 1893. 
96p. 

Rules of the Supreme court for the regulation of practice in the 
Supreme and district courts in force Jan. 1, 1894 . . . Santa Fe, 
New Mexican printing co., 1893. 96p. 
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Rules of the Supreme court of the territory of New Mexico for the 
regulation of practice in the Supreme and district courts. Adopted 
August 25, 1897, in force Sept. 1, 1897 . . . Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
can printing co., 1897. 57p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the territory of New Mexico for the 
regulation of practice in the Supreme and district courts. Adopted 
Sept. 2, 1903. In force Nov. 1, 1903. Printed by order of the Su- 
preme court ... Santa Fe, New Mexican printing co., 1903. 30p. 

Rules of the Supreme court (in N.M. Digest 1907-08 v. 14 p. 701-718) 

Rules of the Supreme court of the state of New Mexico adopted March 
22, 1912. In force April 15, 1912 ... Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing co., 1912. 19p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the state of New Mexico adopted July 
15, 1915. Effective Sept. 1, 1915. Printed by order of court... 
(Santa Fe, 1915) 19p. 

Rules of the Supreme court of the state of New Mexico, adopted July 
31, 1919, effective Sept. 1, 1919. Printed by order of the court 
(Santa Fe, 1919) 18p. 

Supreme court handbook of adopted and cited rules, reported and cited 
cases and statutes, codes, organic acts and constitutional provi- 
sions cited and construed, together with parallel table of New 
Mexico cases reported in L.R.A. and A.L.R. Published by authority 
of the Legislature, under the direction of the Supreme court. 
Ira L. Grimshaw, reporter. (Santa Fe, 1919) 285p. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 


Leyes del territorio de Nuevo Mexico. Santa Fe, a 7 de octubre 1846. 
Laws of the territory of New Mexico. Santa Fe, October 7, 1846. 
(Santa Fe, O. P. Hovey, 1846) 115 numb. 1. Spanish and English 
in parallel columns. 

Laws passed by the general assembly of the territory of New Mexico 
in the session of December 1847. To which is added, Order no. 10, 
from the headquarters of the ninth military department, imposing 
a duty of six per cent on merchandise imported into the territory. 
Santa Fe, Hovey & Davies, 1848. 

Laws passed by the General assembly of the territory of New Mexico, 
in the session of December, 1847. To which is added, Order no. 10, 
from the headquarters of the ninth military department, impos- 
ing a duty of six per cent on merchandise imported into the 
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territory. Santa Fe, printed by Hovey & Davies, 1848. (Albuquer- 
que, N. M., Alloway and company, 1935) 43p. 

Added t.-p.: Leyes decretadas por la asamblea general del 
territorio de Nuevo Mejico, en su sesion de diciembre, 1847. Ade- 
mas, la orden numero diez, del Cuartel general nueva departa- - 
miento militar, que impone el seis por ciento de derechos sobre las 
mercaderias que se introduscan. (E&S) 

Laws of territory, Santa Fe, James L. Collins & Co. 1852. 442p. (E&S) 

Revised statutes of the territory of New Mexico... prefixed the 
organic law of the territory; revised by James J. Davenport, 
chief justice of the territory. Santa Fe, 1856. 563p. 

Revised statutes of the territory . . .prefixed, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States (etc.). Revised and 
rearranged by J. J. Davenport. 1856. 563p. 

Revised statutes and laws in force at the close of the session of 1865. 
St. Louis, R. P. Studley & Co., 1865. 856p. (E&S) 

Code of civil procedure, St. Louis, 1865. 58p. (E&S) 

The general laws of New Mexico; including all the unrepealed gen- 
eral laws from the promulgation of the “Kearney code” in 1846 
to the end of the legislative session of 1880. Compiled under the 
direction of Hon. L. Bradford Prince ... Albany, N. Y., W. C. 
Little & co., 1880. 603p. 

Coleccion de leyes del territorio de Nuevo Mejico . . . Estamistao N. 

Ronquillo. Las Vegas, 1881. 

General laws of New Mexico 25th session—1882. Compiled under the 
direction of Hon. L. Bradford Prince ... Albany, N. Y., W. C. 
Little & Co., 1882. 607-728p. 

Lettered on cover: General laws of New Mexico. Prince 

Supplement, 1882. 

Compiled laws of New Mexico. In accordance with an act of the 
legislature, approved April 3, 1884. Including the Constitution 
of the United States, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Gads- 
den Treaty, the original act organizing the territory; the organic 
act as now in force; the original Kearny code; and a list of laws 
enacted since the compilation of 1865 . . . Santa Fe, New Mexican 
printing company 1885. 1736p. (E&S) 

Also issued with imprint: Topeka, 1885. 1736p. 

Local and special laws of New Mexico. In accordance with an act of 
the legislature, approved April 3, 1884. Edward L. Bartlett, 
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Charles W. Greene, Santiago Valdez, commission; Ireno L. Chavez, 
secretary. Santa Fe, New Mexican printing company, 1885. 967p. 
Added t.-p.: . . . Leyes especiales y locales de Nuevo Mejico. 
En conformidado un acto de legislativa. aprobado abril 3, 1884. 

Code: Form of civil practice in the district courts. Albuquerque, 
Democrat pub. co., 1897. 56p. 

Compiled laws of New Mexico . . . including the Constitution of the 
United States, the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Gadsden 
Treaty, the Original act organizing the territory, the Organic acts 
as now in force, the original Kearny code, and a list of laws 
enacted since the compilation of 1884, as well as those in that work. 
Prepared for publication by John P. Victory, Edward L. Bartlett, 
Thomas N. Wilkerson, commission, Jose D. Sena, secretary, George 
A. Johnson, assistant secretary. Santa Fe, New Mexican printing 
company, 1897. 1159p. 

Leyes compiladas de Nuevo Mejico. En conformidad con un acta de la 
legislatura, aprobado marzo 16 de 1897. Comprendiendo la Consti- 
tucion de los Estados Unidos, el Tratado de Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
el Tratado de Gadsden, el acta original que organiza el territorio, 
los actas organicos segun estan ahora en fuerza, el Codigo de 
Kearny original, y una lista de las leyes decretadas desde la 
compilacion de 1884, como tambien las de ese ano. Preparadas para 
publicacion por: John P. Victory, Edward L. Bartlett, Thomas N. 
Wilkerson, comision. Jose D. Sena, secretario. George A. Johnson, 
asistente secretario. Santa Fe, N. M., Le Compania impresora del 
Nuevo Mejicano, 1897. 1203p. 

Code of civil procedure. Santa Fe, 1897. 154p. 

New Mexico statutes, annotated, containing the codification passed at 
the second session of the legislature of the state of New Mexico 
in effect June 11, 1915, with the 1915 session laws as an appendix; 
comp. and annotated by Stephen B. Davis, Jr., and Merritt C. 
Mechem .. . Pub. by authority. Denver, Colo., W. H. Courtright 
publishing company, 1915. 1796, 188p. 

Also issued in 2v. 

Estatutos de Nuevo Mexico, anotados, conteniendo la codificacion 
adoptada en la segunda sesion de la Legislatura del estado de 
Nuevo Mexico, vigentes junio 11 de 1915, con las Leyes de sesion 
de 1915 como apendice; comp. Y anotados por Stephen B. Davis, 
jr. y Merritt C. Mechem . . . traduccion por Antonio A. Sedillo. 
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Pub. con autoridad. Denver, Col., W. H. Courtright publishing com- 
pany, 1915. 1898. 182p, 

New Mexico statutes, annotated. 1929 compilation; containing all laws 
of a general nature, including those passed at the special session 
of 1929. personally compiled, annotated, edited and indexed by 
William H. Courtright ... Denver, Colo. W. H. Courtright 
publishing co., 1929. 2068p, 

1938 supplement to the New Mexico statutes, annotated. 1929 compila- 
tion, containing all laws of a general nature passed at the 1931 
regular session, 1933 regular session, 1934 special session, 1935 
regular session, 1936 special session, and 1937 regular session. 
Annoated with all the New Mexico decisions from where the 
annotations left off in the 1929 compilation. Compiled, annotated, 
edited and indexed by William H. Courtright and Henry C. Allen 
. . . Denver, Colo., W. H. Courtright pub. co., 1938. 960p. 

New Mexico statutes, 1941, containing the general laws of New Mexico, 
annotated. Published by authority of Laws 1941, chapter 191. 
Compiled under the supervision of the 1941 Compilation commis- 
sion . . . Indianapolis, the Bobbs-Merrill company (1942) 6v. 

Pocket on inside of back cover of each volume for the inser- 
tion of cumulative supplements to be published biennially. 


(To be continued) 





Notes and Documents 


A REPLY TO REVIEWER’S CRITICISM 


In his interesting and well written review of my recently pub- 
lished book, The New Mexican “Alabado,”! Professor J. D. Robb of 
the University of New Mexico takes issue with me for my use of 
certain terms to describe the songs in my collection.? 

He objects to my use of the word hymn to describe the songs. I 
use this term because it adequately describes the lyrics. In Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, the word hymn is defined as “An ode 
or song of praise or adoration; esp., a religious ode or song.” The 
compositions in my collection are religious songs of praise and 
adoration. 

Professor Robb also takes exception to my statement that “The 
only musical instrument ever used [for accompaniment] is the flute.” 
He adds, “Nevertheless, at least two other instruments are used to 
accompany the alabados: the matracas (or rattle) and the palma, 
a wooden paddle like a ping pong paddle to which are attached 12 
small pieces of wood by means of leather thongs.” At velorios (or 
wakes), alabados are usually sung without accompaniment, although 
in processions of the flagellant brothers the pito is generally used. 
The matraca, on the other hand, is used only during Holy Week 
(Wednesday, Holy Thursday and Good Friday), especially at the 
tinieblas and during the Good Friday processions. On such occasions, 
according to usage in Arroyo Hondo a number of years ago,‘ to cite 
a specific example, the matraca replaced the bells,5 and time for serv- 
ices was announced by means of a matraca instead of a bell. A man 
walked from the morada, on one end of town, to the oratorio (a private 
chapel), at the other end, sounding the matraca as he went along. 


1. Juan B. Rael, The New Mezican “‘Alabado.” With Transcription of Music by 
Eleanor Hague. Stanford University Press, 1951. 

2. See New Mexico Historica Review, Vol. XXVI, 3 (July, 1951), pp. 250-255. 

8. As far as I have been able to find out, the palma is not used in the area 
covered by my research. Unfortunately, Professor Robb, in disagreeing with me, does 
not state on what occasions and in what towns the matraca and the palma are used 
as accompaniment to the alabado, and neither does he say where or how he secured 
his information. 

4. The Penitente ceremonials at Arroyo Hondo are a thing of the past. The 
society here has almost entirely disintegrated. Many of the old members have aban- 
doned Catholicism for some newer religious sect. 

5. The use of clappers in place of bells is a general Catholic practice. “It [the 
bell] is not rung from the end of the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ on Maundy Thursday to the 
beginning of the ‘Gloria in excelsis’ on Holy Saturday. During this interval the 
Memoriale Rituum (Tit. iv, 4, n. 7) prescribes that the clapper (crotalus) be used 
to give the signal for the Angelus, but it is nowhere prescribed in the liturgical 
functions. The custom of using the clapper on these occasions appears quite proper.” 
(Catholic Encyclopedia, Knights of Columbus Edition, New York: The Encyclopedia 
Press, Inc., 1918, Vol. I, p. 349.) 
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However, during the Holy Week processions and at the tinieblas, the 
sounding of the matraca coincided with the last two lines of the 
chorus stanza of a hymn of the Passion or the Miserere (and this may 
be what Professor Robb or his informer had in mind), but one can 
hardly call that a musical accompaniment, for the purpose of the 
matraca on such occasions was to commemorate the disturbances of 
nature accompanying the death of Christ rather than to accompany 
the singing. The matraca is so constructed that it is hardly possible 
to keep time with it, much less carry a tune.7 

Regarding the use of the term alabado to describe the songs in 
my collection, Professor Robb states, “The local New Mexican ter- 
minology which characterizes all religious folksongs as alabados is 
unsatisfactory, as it ignores the great differences which exist between 
different types of religious folk music.,In Mexico, according to Pro- 
fessor Vicente T. Mendoza, the term alabado is used only to describe 
those songs which have to do with the life and passion of Jesus 
Christ. All other religious folksongs are known as alabanzas and 
these are in turn subdivided into many different types.” Professor 
Robb objects to the New Mexican use of the term alabado and recom- 
mends Professor Mendoza’s definition and classification, unaware that 
Professor Mendoza, a Mexican, is also speaking of a local Mexican 
practice, and not a standard Spanish usage. In standard Spanish, the 
alabado is “a hymn in praise of the Blessed Sacrament,” which, indeed, 
is applicable to some of the hymns in my collection. When I dis- 
cussed the term alabado in my book, I was fully aware of the stand- 
ard meaning of the word, but I felt it more appropriate to refer to the 
hymns as alabados, according to local practice, which, for New Mex- 
ico, is the correct usage. And contrary to what Professor Robb seems 
to imply in one place in his review, the hymns were not lumped 
together without regard to differences. The alabados were carefully 


6. The use of the clapper at the tinieblas also goes back to an old Catholic 
custom. “‘The noise made at the end of the Tenebrae undoubtedly had its origin in the 
signal given by the master of ceremonies for the return of the ministers to the 
sacristy. A number of the earlier Ceremoniales and Ordines are explicit on the point. 
But at a later date others lent their aid in making this knocking. For example 
Patricious Piccolomini says: ‘The prayer being ended the master of ceremonies begins 
to beat with his hand upon the altar step or upon some bench, and all to some extent 
make a noise and clatter.’ This was afterwards symbolically interpreted to represent 
the convulsion of nature which followed the death of Jesus Christ.”” (Catholic 
Encyclopedia, Knights of Columbus Edition, New York: The Encyclopedia Press, Inc., 
1913, Vol. XIX, p. 506.) 

7. The uses of the matraca described in this article were witnessed by me on 
many occasions during my childhood and boyhood days, our home being located less 
than a hundred yards from a morada in Arroyo Hondo. Since reading Prfessor Robb’s 
review, I have written to members of the Society of Flagellants to double check on 
my recollections and some five letters have been received from the San Luis and Taos 
valleys confirming those recollections. Among those who sent information may be 
mentioned Mr. Alfredo Romero of Arroyo Hondo, New Mexico, Mr. Ricardo Archuleta 
of Cerro, New Mexico, and Mr. Meliton Medina of San Pablo, Colorado. 
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classified according to content and carefully discussed according to 
form. 

May I point out, also, that the form generally used in New Mexico 
is tinieblas, as in standard Spanish, and not tenievolas, the form 
Professor Robb uses. 

Lest readers of this article should conclude that my reviewer’s 
criticism was unfriendly and destructive, I wish to dispell that idea 
completely. Professor Robb went out of his way to mention all the 
good points he could find in my book. 


JUAN B. RAEL 
Stanford University 





Provincial Statutes of 1824 to 1826} 


Schedule of regulations to which the Alcaldes? of this Territory 
must conform for the collection of funds, drawn up by the Most 
Excellent Provincial Deputation? of the same, conforming to that 
agreed upon in the session of the 19th day of October of 1826. 

The overseer or shepherd, without making it known in advance, 
for each head of cattle which he sells he will be assessed a fine of three 
pesos. 

The same individual, or kind of servant, selling sheep, will give 
one peso fine for each head. 

Any owner of cattle which do damage will be assessed two reals 
fine for each head, without prejudicing his [giving] satisfaction for the 
damage committed. 

He who may be proved that by not closing well the irrigation or 
cross ditches, which may overflow, causing some work or making the 
road impassible, will pay for the resulting damage, which will be 
appraised by two impartial men, and he will suffer one peso fine. 

Any individual who shuts off the water for one to whom it was 
given by the distributor will suffer twelve reals fine, one peso for the 
fund, four reals for the owner of the water. 


1. Translated by Dr. Lynn I. Perrigo, Head of the Department of History and 
Social Sciences at New Mexico Highlands University, in consultation with Dr. Luis E. 
Aviles, Head of the Department of Modern Foreign Languages, also at Highlands 
University. 

See New Mexico Historicat Review, vol. 26, no. 2, for a discussion of the 
Torres Papers of which these documents constitute a part. 

2. The alcaldes were local justices of the peace, responsible to the territorial 
governor. This document and those to follow refute the statement of Twitchell that 
the alcaldes kept no written records, had meager information about the law, and 
disposed of cases largely according to local custom. R. E. Twitchell, Leading Facts 
of New Mexican History (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1911), II, pp. 9-13. 

8. The Deputation was a provincial legislative council of from four to six 
members, according to Twitchell, but his list of incumbents for the year 1826 included 
eight names. /bid., II, pp. 8-10 
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The resident who without legal cause may fail to work in the 
repair of the roads, four reals. 

Anyone named for an expedition or pursuit of enemies who may 
fail to go or may return without cause known to the responsible 
authority, three pesos, 

Any individual who may cause a disorder at a public entertain- 
ment, three pesos, without prejudicing other punishment which may 
have accrued to him according to law. 

To him who may be proved that he did damage to the springs of 
water reserved for household use, by making them filthy or committing 
other harmful acts, four reals. 

Those individuals who come from other states, for each load of 
commercial goods which are sold in a kind of space [booth or stall]4 
will pay one real, excusing from this rule those articles which are 
given express dispensation by law. 

Any judge who fails to collect these fines of those apprehended in 
violation of the provisions of the present schedule will pay each citi- 
zen for denouncing said infraction, giving him in reward one real for 
each peso collected by virtue of this denunciation. 

The supervisor of the mother irrigation ditch and of the repair of 
the highways, which is offered in the summer for the benefit of employ- 
ment, who does not comply exactly with the obligations of his respon- 
sibility, will pay three pesos fine. 

For each gambler will be exacted three pesos fine; for the owner 
of the house in which gambling is found, six pesos. 

For a license for tumblers or a puppet show, two pesos. 

For a license for a game of billiards® two pesos, with provision for 
continuing until eight at night, two pesos. 

For failure of cleanliness in that for which each person is respon- 
sible, two reals. 

Each individual who slaughters cattle must give notice to the 
justice of his jurisdiction® and for not complying will be fined 
one peso. 

This is a copy of the original which exists in the archives of the 
Most Excellent Deputation of this Territory, Santa Fe, March 23 of 
1824—Francisco Perez Serrano y Aguirre, Secretary.? 

This is an exact copy of that which exists in the archives of this 
Villa of Albuquerque,’ 2nd of June of 1824—It is a copy which is sent 
to Socorro. 


4. clase de piso. 

5. juego de chusas. 

6. residencia. 

7. Francisco Perez Serrano y Aguirre was a member of the Provincial Deputa- 
tion of 1826. Twitchell, op. cit., II, note, page 10. 

8. Then spelled Alburquerque. 
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Political and Military Government of the Territory of New 
Mexico—The schedule of regulations prepared by the Ayuntamiento! 
of this town on the 11th of last February, having been presented to 
the Most Excellent Provincial Deputation, he is pleased to concur, 
excepting any error,!! and they are approved only with the following 
schedule of articles: 

Any individual who pays for or receives livestock with cropped 
ears, not justifying it before the Constitutional Alcalde, or who may 
be under the presumption of this, will suffer a fine of ten per cent. 
[of the sale price], understanding that the aforesaid fine applies only 
to the seller or buyer who may have violated this regulation, inas- 
much as if he is known to have been an auxiliary to this crime, he 
will be judged with the formalities of the law, explaining to him the 
penalty which is deserved, but free [excused]!2 from the aforesaid 
fine. 

Second. For the sheep which approach this jurisdiction the 
Ayuntamiento will have to provide a certain line [fence?] in order 
that they may not damage the pasture of the respective parties, and 
he who transgresses said article will have to suffer five pesos. 

Third. Any individual !3 who willingly receives Chihuahua silver 4 
will have to suffer 25 pesos fine. 

This I submit for the information of Your Most Illustrious 
Lordship! for circulation among the Alcaldes who recognize this as 
the seat of government,!® in order to bring about the desired effects. 

God and Liberty—Santa Fe, 

March 23 of 1824, 
Antonio Narbona!? 


This is an exact copy of the official [copy] which exists in the 
archives of this town of Albuquerque, 2nd of June of 1824.— 
Manuel Armijo 


9. Manuel Armijo of Albuquerque was governor 1827-8, promoted a revolution 
in 1837,~was governor again from 1838 to 1847, crushed the Texan invasion of New 
Mexico in 1842, and failed finally to rally an effective defense against General Stephen 
Kearny in 1846. Twitchell, op. cit., I, pp. 25, 63-7, 78-81, 207-9; Max L. Moorhead, 
translator and editor, “Notes and Documents,” New Mexico HIsToricaL Review, 
XXVI, #1, (January, 1951), pp. 68-82. 

10. The ayuntamiento was a town council found only in the larger communities; 
it was comprised of at least two alcaides and six regidores (aldermen). Lansing B. 
Bloom, “‘New Mexico under Mexican Administration,” Old Santa Fe, I, #1 (July, 
1913), pp. 44-5. 

S. E., for salvo error. 

livre. 

The archaic spelling of many of these words is interesting, as eindividuo. 
plata Chiguagueva. 

V. S. L, for Vuesetioria Ilustrisima. 

por cabesera. 

17. Narbona was territorial governor from September, 1825, to May, 1827. 
Twitchell, op. cit., II, note, page 25. 
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Illustrious Ayuntamiento!8—The commission requested by Your 
Lordship to devise means for establishing funds from which to pro- 
vide for urgent needs will require, on the one hand, preparation for 
presentation to the Most Excellent Deputation,!® which now controls 
the sole manner by which what was already established can be effectu- 
ated and revoked in order to obtain it in another manner, and on the 
other hand, bringing to view the lamentable state of affairs to which 
these people are found reduced; but finding themselves in the neces- 
sity of complying with the request they can do no less than to resort 
to such means as may be less onerous and may yield the returns 
desired. These [means] are those derived from mature experience, 
whereby the disorders and problems with which the authorities are 
occupied are found to result from the failure of light penalties or 
those minor transgressions which are committed indifferently, by not 
having a clear law which states the penalties deserved by those who 
commit them; thus there is formed a list of these failings, with a 
monetary punishment designated for each, obtaining the avoidance 
of harm and the establishment of funds which are to the benefit of 
the same public, in behalf of whom, and in behalf of compliance with 
the exactitude which this important matter requires, now the follow- 
ing are submitted for the satisfaction of your opinion: 

First. In this territory a few ignore that those who take live- 
stock in partnership, from the first year that they receive them they 
begin to sell, from which disposition the result is that in a short time 
they lose all and remain without credit, deprived of their livelihood, 
their family in a state of misery, and the owner of the livestock with- 
out possessions, for which reason, and for the reason that meanwhile 
this party does not have an advance [payment], he who receives 
[such livestock] cannot dispose of it in such condition because of its 
being in the ownership of somebody else; since anyone may not buy 
safely because of not being able to ignore that such possessions may 
know another owner, it is quite desirable to impose that for him who 
is denounced for buying cattle, mutton, or sheep in partnership, 
which is not known in advance by the foreman or shepherd, if it is 
cattle, three pesos fine for him who sells it and one peso for him who 
buys it and satisfaction of the rightful owner; and if it is mutton or 
sheep, one peso for him who sells it and—®° reals for him who buys 
it and the satisfaction of the owner, returning from him who bought 
it to him who sold it that which he gave for it2!—the buyer does not 
pay anything and only returns what he bought. 


18. On the ayuntiamento, see note 10 for the Provincial Statutes of 1824-1826. 

19. Concerning the Deputation, see note 3, above document. 

20. This figure is marked over so that it is illegible. 

21. It seems that the “bought” and “sold” in this sentence are in inverted 
order, but it is translated as it was written; in fact it is difficult to divine the mean- 
ing of several parts of this complex article. 
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2. From the great damage which the animals do to the cultivated 
fields?2 results loss to the owners, developing into such a bad practice 
that there are many who intentionally turn their animals loose at 
night with a riata on the neck and a stake in the joint [knot],?3 so 
as to disown [responsibility] by saying that it had got loose from the 
tether; since from this result consequences which none must ignore, it 
is necessary to impose upon all owners of animals which may do 
damage that they pay for this and two reals fine for each head; and 
if they are found at night on the borders?‘ of the fields, even if they 
are with a person and may not yet have done damage, in order to 
avoid such an outcome the two reals will be exacted. Approved. 

38. By not securing the drainage and cross ditches for irrigation, 
if from this floods originate for the highways and fields and thereby 
diminish their value much and cause the travellers to suffer, there- 
fore he who was the cause of this result will be required to pay the 
damage or cost of the labor and in all cases one peso fine. Approved. 

4. In time of drought when the water is rationed25 there are many 
greedy persons who want to irrigate by cutting off the water which 
the distributor assigned someone, from which effrontery regularly 
follow blows which always bring some sad result; therefore he who 
commits this transgression must suffer twelve reals fine, one peso for 
the fund and four reals for him who was irrigating in recompense for 
the evil deed which he did him. Approved. 

5. There is work in this village in which all must take part, as 
the mother ditch, the church, because of not having a shop,?6 and the 
aqueduct,27 and in order that in this some may not be assigned the 
work more years than others, it is desirable to assess him who fails, 
without legal reason after due warning, four reals fine,—two for his 
disobedience and two for the work which he should have lent. Approved. 

6. It is known that in order to assert a right orally before the 
authorities there are many who are extreme in insulting remarks, 
lacking in the respect which they owe them, and in order that this bad 
practice may not continue, it appears desirable that the individual who 
indulges in such rudeness be assessed one peso fine. Disapproved be- 
cause of having laws which place penalties upon such crimes. 

7. Any individual who was named for an expedition or pursuit 
of enemies and did not go or was absent without legal reason or the 
consent of the respective authority will pay three pesos fine, which 
rule applies only while there are no troops [available] for this object. 
Approved. 


labores. 

junta. 

las sircumferencias. 

se rreparte. 

fabrica. 

burro. According to Andrés Hernandez and Antonio Leger, of Las Vegas, 
burro was used to mean a land fill to carry a ditch straight across a depression 
rather than around by contour. 
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8. It is evident that the author of nature has not imposed the 
silence of the night with any other object than sleep and rest for 
living things, and even if some transgressions invert this custom in 
order thereby to engage in diversions and authorized social compan- 
ionship,28 since here we lack such things, it may be clearly inferred that 
anyone who goes forth through the plazas and fields after nine at 
night henceforth must be held in detention until the following day 
and assessed one peso fine. Approved with the condition that a curfew 
be rung at nine at night. ? 

9. Any individual who causes a disorder at a public entertain- 
ment must give up three pesos fine. Approved, provided always that 
the disorder is not one which falls [otherwise] under the penalty of 
the law. ° 

10. Regularly from some wells in all of the plazas they draw 
water which serves for cooking and for [washing] utensils, because of 
the distance to the river, especially in the winter; and there are 
many who also use them to bathe and for other filthy practices which 
are harmful to the health, and since this latter use must be avoided, it 
is desirable that he who bathes [in them] or is caught indulging in 
other uncleanliness be assessed four reals fine in order to avoid this 
damage. Approved. 

11. For the individual who may be found stealing from the fields 
will be exacted that he pay for all that which is missing in them and 
that he labor for two months on public works. Approved, and that he 
be punished according to the rule by the law. 

12. Those persons who come from Sonora to Viscaya to trade in 
this jurisdiction are forbidden to graze in the meadows and if they 
want to do it only in the daytime they must pay a quarter of a real 
for each animal, with also a fee of one peso for each load sold at 
retail, which duty will not apply to the stranger in whose behalf it 
is shown that in that state they do not exact a greater duty of those 
who come to trade from this territory. Disapproved in the first part, 
and in the second one real for the privilege of a space [stall] for each 
load.29 

Finally, this decree covers all of the sources or origins from 
which grave consequences may arise, and even though we have ob- 
served great moderation with respect to the poverty of the people, 
its application can no less than produce for ultimate effect the avoid- 
ance of such results; therefore in order to obtain most exact fulfill- 
ment for this municipal provision it is desirable that any individual 
who may denounce violations be given one real of each peso of those 
which must be exacted, and the authority who has knowledge of this 
but overlooks [violationsJor does not exact fines with the required 
punctuality must pay five pesos fine. 


28. sociedades licotas. 
29. por rrason de piso a cada cargo. 
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This is the opinion of the commission; however Your Lordship 2° 
shall resolve what is most desirable. Approved in all its parts—Done31 
March 30 of 1826. 

Jose Maria Sedillo 

Jose Maria Baca3? 

The following having been referred to the attention of the com- 
mission, the lack of time does not permit arranging it in its respective 
place, yet it is adopted as a continuation: 

13. The supervisor of the mother ditch and of repairs on the 
aqueduct*? who does not comply exactly with the duties of his 
employment will be removed from it and charged ten pesos fine. Ap- 
proved for three pesos and not ten. 

Jose Maria Sedillo 
Jose Maria Baca 
This is a copy of the original, Santa Fe, April 16 of 1826. 
Teodosio Quintana, Secretary #4 

This is an exact copy of the original in this archive which is in 
my charge, exact, faithful and legal; done April 20 of 1827. 

Juan de Jesus.35 





The Case of the Three Mules 


In this Village of San Miguel de Socorro on the fourth of the month 
of February of eighteen hundred thirty three, on said day appeared 
before me in this my court Citizen Juan Geronimo Torres, resident of 
the Jurisdiction of Sabinal, informing me that Citizen Luciana Serna, 
resident of this jurisdiction, knew and knows well that Citizen 
Marcelino Garcia, resident of the Jurisdiction of Albuquerque, related 
to him with all truth that Citizen Andres Montano stole from Don 
Geronimo Torres [sic] three mules and that at the place of Caritas 
he traded them for three other mules, and I, the Constitutional Al- 
calde%6 of the said Jurisdiction, considered it best to call into my 
court the informant, Luciano Serna, alone, and stating to him frankly 
the questions and the request that he speak the truth, he responded in 
the following manner: 


80. V.S. 

31. Tomé. 

32. Jose Maria Baca was a member of the Deputation in 1831-2. R. E. Twitchell, 
Leading Facts of New Mezican History (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1911),II, note, p. 
11. The name of this Sedillo does not appear among those listed in Twitchell’s Leading 
Facts or in his Spanish Archives of New Mezico (Cedar Rapids: Torch Press, 1914). 

33. compocicion del burro. See note 27, above. 

34. Teodosio Quintana signed other documents in 1826 as Secretary of the 
Deputation, and he was a member of the Deputation again in 1831-2. Twitchell, 
Leading Facts, II, note, page 11; Twitchell, Spanish Archives, I, page 49. 

35. The name of Juan de Jesus does not appear in either of the above publica- 
tions, note 32. 

36. On the alcalde, see note 2 for Provincial Statutes of 1824 to 1826. 
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First, that as a Catholic Christian he would declare that for 
three years he knew that Montano committed the theft of the said 
mules and that in that time he had this information from the said 
Garcia, in the second place he said that he was to be found resolute 
in what he had declared and that in proof of the truth it was always 
only necessary to confront the aforesaid Marcelino Garcia, and 
when confronted he would tell the places and hours of the aforesaid 
communication, and having had read to him this declaration one, two, 
and three times, he verified it and did not sign it because he said he 
did not know how. 

Likewise I called in the above-named Don Juan Geronimo Torres, 
who for additional confirmation attested to the present declaration, 
awaiting the appeal which precedes. 

I, Citizen Jose Antonio Baca, Constitutional Alcalde of San 
Miguel de Socorro, authorize by the power which is conferred upon 
me according to law the declaration which precedes, and in order that 
it may have full force I sign it with the proof of my witnesses who 
were present at this declaration. 

God and Law, Pueblo of San Miguel de Socorro, 

February 4 of 1833. 
Jose Antonio Baca 
Witness Witness 
Jose Antonio Fajarda Marcos Baca 


In this Jurisdiction of my office, San Antonio del Sabinal, before 
me, Ramon Torres, the Constitutional Alcalde of said jurisdiction, 


appeared in their own persons the citizens Andres Montano of the 
Jurisdiction of Albuquerque and Don Juan Geronimo Torres of this 
my jurisdiction, Montano saying that he traded with Torres for two 
jacks and a mule, without a bill of sale, for which jacks and mule, said 
Montafio avowed that he traded for them three mules which he sent 
by freight [train] %7 to the said Juan Geronimo Torres, which he lost, 
and on account of not having a bill of sale for the said animals he, 
the aforesaid Montafio, was obligated to suffer all of the cost and 
expense which originated from this for him, the above-said Don Ger- 
onimo Torres; likewise the aforesaid Montano said that he bought 
these animals at the ranch of Janos from Don Francisco Rico, resident 
of the large house, and moreover the above Montano said that two of 
the said animals were those which he bought of the said Rico and the 
other he bought of Don Manuel Sanchez of New Mexico.*% 

In order that this be accepted as true in all of the courts where 
it may be presented, I,said Constitutional Alcalde, upon the request of 
the said men place upon it my judicial authority and I sign it with 


37. It is clearly flecte, which is assumed here to mean flete. 
38. It is interesting that he referred to another locality, probably to the 
north, as ‘““New Mexico.”’ 
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the power which is conferred upon me. I give faith and I know the 
grantors.39 
Sabinal, June 10, 1837. 
Ramon Torres 
As witness 
Manuel Ballejas 





The Case of the Stolen Cows* 


In this Village of San Antonio of Sabinal on the twenty-fourth 
day of the month of July of eighteen hundred thirty four, I, Citizen 
Juan Geronimo Torres, Constitutional Alcalde of the said jurisdiction, 
at about eight in the morning appeared before me in this my court 
Juan del Campo, notifying me that he had a cow stolen and that he has 
information tha‘ the thief is Manuel Peja, resident of the same juris- 
diction, and as evidence of the fact of the theft he gave as witnesses 
Joaquin de los Rios and Jose Montes whom I made appear in my 
court one by one and they declared the following: that on the bank 
of the Rio Puerco they came upon Manuel Pefia skinning a cow and 
they realized that Juan del Campo is the owner, and having verified 
the fact of the theft I ordered the offender called with the power 
which is conferred upon me, and being present in his own person, the 
offender declared first that I am known as Manuel Pena, of married 
status, of occupation as a servant waiter, known to be thirty-five years 
of age, confessing the crime in full, that he slaughtered the said cow, 
which he disposed of, and that he could not say anything else, and in 
consideration of the impudence and the crime which motivated the 
culprit, Manuel Pena, in employment of the powers which are con- 
ferred upon me, in order that the above-said culprit may not be left 
without due punishment, I give him as a sentence the time of four 
months of seclusion in jail and I impose upon him that from eight 
of the morning until six of the afternoon he labor on public works 
until he completes his term for the satisfaction of the blessed public, 4! 
and for proper verification this may thus be affirmed according to the 
law of 22 of July of 1833. According to its articles and from lack of 
a notary, which the said law explains, I may sign it with the witnesses 
in my presence, for whom I give faith. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 
Witness Witness Witness 
John Doe#? John Doe John Doe 


On the same day and date, I, Citizen, Juan Geronimo Torres, Con- 


39. doy fee y conosco a los otorgantes. 

40. The anonymous witnesses, the inserted note, the unnamed governor, and the 
vague date of the last article all suggest that this was a sample record of a 
fictitious case prepared to show how the records should be kept. 

41. la bendita publica. 

42. fulano. 
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stitutional Alcalde of the aforesaid Jurisdiction, judge of this case, 
having verified the theft, said that with respect to the convicted cul- 
prit in the crime which is confessed by Manuel Pefia, resident of 
this my district, I had to order and did order that he be secluded in 
formal prison, stating this legally for the culprit, which he had read 
to him, this act with all else which preceded it from the beginning, 
all known to have been [done] in the presence of witnesses in attend- 
ance, and with this resolution I delivered him to the custody of Jose 
Estreya who may act in the capacity of jailer, thus I provide, order, 
and sign it in the presence of my witnesses, as stated, and for whom 
I give faith. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 
Witness Witnes Witness 

John Doe John Doe John Doe 


The culprit remains in the national jail of this village, charged to 
the custody of Jose Estrella, who does not sign it because he does not 
know how [therefore] I may do it, the above-named judge of this 
case, and I sign it with my witness, as provided, for whom I give faith. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 
Witness Witness 
John Doe John Doe 


This far it will be copied and is remitted to the Jefe Politico* 
on a sheet of paper and it is transmitted with the official [letter] 
which follows on legal length paper44 and is enclosed together and 
sent before one month expires. 

Giving attention to the Tenth Article of the Law of 22 of July 
of 1833, which orders that Your Lordship be informed of the case of 
the culprit Manuel Pefia, whom I judge according to the rule in the 
First and Second Articles of said law, with which I give it the proper 
fulfillment. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 
Senor Jefe Politico John Doe* 

In this Village of San Antonio del Sabinal on so many‘*® days of 
the months of May and August of 1833, I, Citizen Geronimo Torres, 
Constitutional Alcalde and judge of this case, considering that Manuel 
Pefia served his prison term and is sufficiently punished for 
the theft which he committed, in his behalf I order the jailer who is 
charged with his custody to set him free, warned that in the future 
he should behave with honesty and should not commit another waste 
and scandal for the blessed public, and this act I the aforesaid Consti- 
tutional Alcalde thus approve and order and sign as provided. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 


43. Political Head, or Provincial Governor. 

44. quarteron de papel, evidently one-fourth of their large manuscript sheets 
which made four legal length pages. 

45. fulano. 

46. los tantos dias. 
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The Case of the Wedding Gifts 


In obedience to the superior decree dated the 8th of October of the 
present year, which has been directed to me by the Honorable Sub- 
prefect47 and made me responsible for its contents, I made appear 
the parties who litigate this or become familiar with the affair as 
attorneys, and in consequence of this, following some differences which 
they had, I requested them to make a compromise, and not having it, 
I ordered them to bring a man, each one good for his part, and Don 
Antonio Chavez brought Don Mariano Silva and Don Jose Campos 
Redondo brought Diego Armijo, and being both in consultation about 
this, it appeared to the said Armijo that as a judgment it should be 
imposed upon Don Juan Antonio Armijo to restore all that his 
woman brought to his house as the ownership of her parents, as well 
as the wedding presents which Armijo said he gave her, and Silva 
was of the opinion that Armijo should give back whatever he might 
have brought to his house for her, verifying this by what she had 
charge of, likewise the gifts, being furnishings, and I, the said judge, 
coming of the opinion of Armijo, ruled that the said Juan Antonio 
Armijo make satisfaction with [give back] the cattle, the sow, and 
the presents which he acknowledges and the little pigs, which I resolve 
upon as my verdict, which I give due validity, signing it with the 
above-named and the witnesses present, with whom I act as.. .48 
in this contract,4® lacking a seal because of poverty, for it I give faith. 

Juan Geronimo Torres 
As witness 
Manuel Ballejos 
Jose Antonio Giron 
Manuel Silva 
Diego Armijo 


[This concludes the Second Series] 


47. The Prefects and Subprefects were the Governor's administrative assistants. 
F. W. Blackmar, Spanish Institutions of the Southwest (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1891), pp. 282-3. 

48. One word is faded beyond recognition. 

49. papel comun. 





Book Reviews 


Pageant in the Wilderness, the diary and itinerary of the 
expedition of Fathers Dominguez and Escalante into the 
area northwest of New Mexico; translated, annotated, 
and furnished with a historical introduction by Herbert 
E. Bolton. Pp. 265, xi. Salt Lake City, Utah: Utah State 
Historical Society, 1950. $5.50. 


One hundred and seventy-five years ago the two Frailes 
Francisco Atanasio Dominguez and Silvestre Vélez de Esca- 
lante set out from Santa Fe to discover a land route that 
would connect the Spanish Province of New Mexico with 
Monterey, California. Of the group that accompanied them 
two others should be mentioned, Captain Don Bernardo de 
Miera y Pacheco for the beautiful colored maps he made of 
the Province of New Mexico, and Andrés Muniz because he 
had already visited the domain of the Yuta Indians through 
which the expedition was to pass, and knew their language. 

The group followed old trails, and encountered Indians 
well known to New Mexico almost to the point where they 
entered the present state of Utah. From here they were 
breaking new trail. That the Yutas encountered near Utah 
Lake and called Lagunas, or Lake Indians, and those seen 
as the party traveled south into Utah’s Dixie and called 
“Yutas Cobardes,” or timid Yutas, were bands previously 
unknown to the Spanish can be discerned by reading 
Escalante. 

Crossing the Colorado River and returning to Santa Fe, 
the expedition failed to open the proposed route and was not 
of great significance to the future history of New Mexico, 
but as Dominguez wrote before the departure from Santa 
Fe: 


Even though we may not achieve our purpose, which is to explore a 
road from this kingdom to Monterey, much advance will be made by 
the knowledge we can acquire of the lands through which we shall 
travel, and it will be very useful in subsequent attempts. Moreover, we 
plan to return through Cosnina [the land of the Havasupai], to con- 
firm that nation in its good intention to be christianized, and to sepa- 
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rate it entirely (if God so favors us) from the Moquinos [Hopis], 
who are so opposed to the conversion of themselves and others. 

The expedition was not a failure as far as Dominguez 
and Escalante were concerned. They had seen new lands and 
visited new peoples, with whom they left the message of 
Christianity. The historian has, in addition to the record of 
an early trip through Colorado, Utah, and Arizona, an 
example of the virility of the Spanish citizens of the new 
world, and of the stuff of which some of the members of the 
religious orders were made. 

An Anglo-American first translated a part of the diary 
kept by Escalante almost a hundred years ago. This synop- 
sis of the journey appeared in the government surveys of 
the territories of the United States. Since then, Coues, trans- 
lator and editor of the Garcés diary, commented upon and 
planned to edit the journal of the travels of Dominguez and 
Escalante, but did not get beyond the planning stage; W. R. 
Harris translated the diary as a part of his history of the 
Catholic Church in Utah; Jessie Hazel Power, a student of 
Professor Bolton, used the Dominguez-Escalante expedi- 
tion as the subject of a Masters Thesis; and Herbert S. 
Auerbach edited and translated the manuscript which was 
published with a fine collection of early maps of the area 
by the Utah Historical Society in 1943. 

There are some differences in the Bolton and Auerbach 
translations of the documents, but the most important con- 
tribution made by this publication is the historical intro- 
duction, which contains a “blow by blow” description of the 
travels of the “Splendid Wayfarers.” Supplied by Dr. Bolton 
as the result of field trips by automobile, on horseback, and 
on foot over the trail they followed, this portion of the 
work was previewed in the article “Escalante in Dixie and 
the Arizona Strip” which appeared in the NEW MExIico HIs- 
TORICAL REVIEW in 1928. 

The introduction and Dr. Bolton’s “asides” help to clarify 
names and places for modern readers and add “color” to the 
recorded events. The inclusion of a copy of an original Miera 
y Pacheco map in color, plus a map by Bolton with stopping 
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places marked, day by day, also helps the reader to orient 
himself as he follows the diary. 

Approximately half of the book is Professor Bolton’s in- 
troduction to the diary, and the other half is the translation, 
with notes. Two sets of notes are kept, those marked by stars 
for editorial comment, and the numbered notes to correlate 
the daily record in the diary with the campsites and other 
data shown on Bolton’s map. 

_ Escalante’s editors and translators have failed to do two 
things in the way of performing a service to their readers: 
they have not properly evaluated the significance of the 
Dominguez-Escalante expedition to the history of New Mex- 
ico (its present significance appears to be only in relation to 
the history of Utah), and they have not shown the im- 
portance of Dominguez to the undertaking. (Eleanor Adams 
is now editing and translating the record of the Visita, or 
tour of inspection, of Dominguez to the missions of New 
Mexico. This, and accompanying letters by both Dominguez 
and Escalante, promise to further enlighten those inter- 
ested in the expedition). 

The reproduction of an oil painting giving the artist’s 


(Keith Eddington) concept of the appearance of the expedi- 
tion, and the inclusion of significant photographs, adds to 
the appearance of the publication. Written with the layman 
in mind, the book will also be read with interest by histor- 
ians, anthropologists, students of Utah history, and those 
with a wider interest in the accomplishments of Spain in 
America. 


S. LYMAN TYLER 
University of Utah 


Travels in Search of the Elephant: The Wanderings of Al- 
fred S. Waugh, Artist, in Louisiana, Missouri, and Santa 
Fe, in 1845-1846. John Francis McDermott, editor. St. 
Louis: Missouri Historical Society, 1951. Pp. xxi, 153. 


This publication is a worthwhile addition to the litera- 
ture on the mid-nineteenth century American frontier. De- 
spite the oddities in spelling and the lapses from orthodox 
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punctuation, Mr. Waugh has left an interesting account of 
life when the Santa Fe trail was at its heyday. He made at 
least one trip over the trail, and lived for a few weeks in 
Santa Fe just prior to the arrival of the Army of the West 
in 1846. 

An artist by profession, a keen observer of people and 
environment, he failed to develop any enthusiasm for life in 
New Mexico comparable to that which marked the attitude 
of the artists who discovered the beauties of the country 
during this century. On the contrary, he wrote a very realis- 
tic description of Santa Fe which illustrates the rather com- 
mon failure of foreigners to do otherwise when visiting here 
in the era of Mexican rule. This realism was usually tinged 
with prejudice due to the differences in cultural background 
that marked the Mexican and the outsider. The bulk of the 
publication, however, deals with the eastern environment of 
the trail. It is descriptive and at times exciting, especially 
when the writer is describing his own shooting scrape. 

Waugh wrote a three part manuscript, but only the first 
part has been preserved. This is known as the Waugh Col- 
lection and is housed in the library of the Missouri Histori- 
cal Society. It covers Waugh’s experiences from Mobile to 
the time of departure for Santa Fe. His experiences in Santa 
Fe described in a long letter is reprinted from the Southern 
Literary Messenger. A short excerpt from Part II of the 
manuscript, which has not been preserved, is reprinted from 
the Western Journal. 

Mr. McDermott has contributed a ten page biographical 
sketch of Waugh based on the available and scanty sources. 
He has also done an excellent job of annotation. A bibliog- 
raphy and index complete the volume. The printing and 
binding is well done. 

F. D. R. 
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